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hands down between the hands of each 
one in turn, dropping the button in 
one of them, but going on until he 
had made the rounds. He would then 


stop in front of any one of them and 
ask: Sutton, button—who’'s got the 
button?” If he guessed correctly, he 


got the button, and proceeded to pass 
it around. 

We have a similar problem now, 
with the whole nation as the players; 
and the game is to find out who has 
got the button in the shape of extra 
profits. Nature slips around to each 
one of us and gives us a chance to get 
something in our hands; and when she 
gets clear around asks: Who’s got the 
button? And different ones are ac- 
cused. Now the child, when charged 
with having the button, was obliged 
to tell the truth. If they refused to 
tell the truth, they could not play any 


longer, and had to get out of the 
game in dis@race. But when anyone 


goes around now and asks who's got 
the button in the shape of big profits, 
guesses are made, but no one will ad- 
mit he has it. 

A gentleman told us not long since 
that while a certain very fine variety 
of grape was selling in Des Moines at 
two pounds for a quarter, or $250 a 
ton, the man who raised the grapes 
was getting one-fourth of a cent a 
pound, or $5 dollars a ton; and he 
Was trying to find out who had the 
button The man in California who 
grew the grapes certainly was not get- 
ting it. He was getting the sack in- 
stead of the button! 

When you ask the railroads, they 
say they did not get it; that they are 
so hard up they are obliged to ask the 
government, through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to allow them 
to charge higher freight rates, in order 
to pay expenses, interest in their 
bonds, and small dividends on their 
stocks. They did not know who got 
the button, but they were very sure 
they did not have it, and were willing 
to hold up their hands to prove it. 

When you go to the wholesaler, he 
says he does not know. He thought 
the railroads had it, but they said not; 
so perhaps it is the retailer. But he 
is sure the wholesaler does not have 





cost of retailing is in distributing the 
goods; that she wants the retailer to 
be at her beck and call; that she will 
order a bunch of radishes or five cents’ 
worth of pepper or a sack of salt at 
eleven o'clock, and expect him to send 
a man and team post haste with this 
trifle, or else lose her custom. 

And so it goes. All eves are now 
turned on congress. They say: You 
fellows were put there to reduce the 
cost of living, and we expect you to 
do it. Congress is not going to do it, 
so far as foodstuffs are concerned. A 
reduction of three-twentieths of a cent 
in the price of the flour in a loaf of 
bread that selsl for five cents is not 
going to help the consumer. The baker 
will get that. You can put in your eye 
all the reduction you are going to get 
in the price of meats for the next few 
years because meats are free. The re- 
duction of a cent a pound, if the con- 
sumer should get it all (which is very 
doubtful) will save on an average 53 
cents per each member of the family 
in the course of a year, or figuring in 
the reduction on the candies bought, it 
may amount to 80) cents per head, or 


$4 a vear for a family of five. But 
what does that amount to? 
What, then. is the conclusion Sim- 


ply this: that our methods of protec- 
tion and distribution are all wrong, 
and will have to be changed. There 
will have to be a straighter way from 
the producer to the consumer: and 
that will come in time, but through 
great grief, disappointment and vexa- 
tion to a great many people. Before 
it comes, the farmer will have to give 
up his individualism and learn to co- 
operate. He will have to develop in 
the country a type of civilization that 
will make life there satisfactory to the 
boys and girls, so that they will stay 
on the farm and increase production. 
The consumer will have to codperate 
and get things in such shape that he 
can get farm products more directly 
from the farm. We will-have to live 
more sanely than we have been living 
in the past. We must have more mar- 
ket places, and get back to the old- 
fashioned way of going to the market, 
doing our own buying, and then carry- 
ing our purchases home with us, in- 





rascals who will take advantage of 
the talk of cooperation to rope in a 
lot of people and get their money. We 
advise our readers to keep away from 
all such schemes. Codperation, like 
charity, should begin at home. There 
are in the central west a large num- 
ber of quite successful codperative 
creameries and coodperative elevator 
companies. These were organized by 
people in comparatively small com- 
munities, none of them taking in more 
than a county, and most of them con- 
siderably less. These people know 
each other and are close enough to 
the business to take an active interest 
in it, and to know all that is going on. 
Under these conditions, codperation 
can be entirely successful, but when 
the effort is made to extend the prin- 
ciple into a general business located 
in some distant city, keep away from 
it. We need laws which will forbid 
the use of the word cooperative in 
connection with any but real codper- 
ative efforts. 


Lightning Rods 


We are now at the season cf the 
year when more or less damage is to 
be expected from lightning; and there- 
fore farmers should protect their build- 
ings, and particularly their fences, 
from this danger. So far as we have 
been able to learn—and we have done 
considerable investigating—the light- 
ning rod furnishes protection, but not 
absolute protection, for any building 
that is properly rodded. 

The lightning rod must be made of 
some kind of metal, must have the 
moist earth, must be mechanically at- 
tached to the building, without glass 
insulators, must run to a very fine 
point at the top, must extend above 
the building. It may be of fine wire, 
four or five strands twisted into a 
cable, or it may be a rod or a ribbon; 
but the essential things are contact 
with moist ground or moisture, that it 
be nailed to the building, that it runs 
to a sharp point, and extends above the 
building. 

The office of the lightning rod is not 
to conduct the lightning into the earth, 








against damage from electricity that 
we know of or have ever heard of. In 
fact, there is no other. No man can 
afford to allow his family to be in ter- 
ror or even in danger from a stroke 
of lightning every time there is 4 
storm, when he can at a comparatively 
small expense give the best protection 
known to science. 





Better Adjourn 


Recent happenings in congress and 
in the Illinois legislature show that 
legislative bodies should adjourn be- 
fore hot weather. When the temperi- 
ture mounts to 95 to 100 in the shade 
the legislator loses that calm, judicial 
attitude so necessary to wise legisla 
tion. Incidentally, he loses his temper 
if someone disagrees with him, and 
We have the spectacle of high repre 
sentatives of the people calling one 
another liars, knocking one another 
down, and doing all sorts of discredit 
able things. We should enact nation! 
and state laws to prohibit the meetiué 
of legislative bodies between April 1 
and October 15. Even President Wi: 
osn is likely to lose that sweet rea 
sonableness under prevailing temper 
tures. 


Where to Find Good Roads 


After all the talk about good roads. 
and after we have spent our sevel 
million dollars each year on [o¥a 
roads, we note that except in very 47 
weather, the good roads are found 
where the farmers voluntarily get 0v 
with their road drags and use them 
regularly, and bad roads are founé 
about everywhere else. Perhaps the 
new law will change this. The ne¥ 
highway commission seems to be &” 
ing about its work in a businesslike 
way. But for the present we will col 
tinue to look for good roads in those 





communities where there is an enlight 
ened public sentiment which stim: 
lates dragging when the roads need i 


and without pay. We do our best work 
for the love of it. 
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the visit of the commis- 
iirers from the United 
_rious European countries 
<e of studying rural credit 
ases of rural life, has the 
say on the general sub- 
iltural advancement: 
all kinds of faddists, peo- 
yer people, too—obsessed 
Something in their ex- 
<« made them see the ad- 
this or that essential, and 
ome to regard it as the 
~ essential. One group regard pea- 
‘orship as the essential and 
isiness organization and so- 
life Another group concentrate 
nti farming, and are so im- 
the results of better farm- 
think nothing of better 
r better living. A _ third 
paternalism on the part 
state, and would have a depart- 
of agriculture attempt the im- 
sk of arranging the whole 
basis of rural life. A third 
hear of nothing except the 
of credit for the farmer, 
rmer, they say, have plenty 
( edit, and he will soon solve 
jis difficulties, and so on. Now, it 
vi that not one of these agen- 
! hemes will do what is re- 
od, We have peasant proprietors 
vor, lacking business organ- 
jzatiol enable them to market their 
oduce. or that Knowledge of the sci- 
e of rming which would enable 
em t roduce cheaply and abun- 
th ‘e have the good farmers 
bad business men, and who 
ewards of their work stolen 
by the powerful and or- 
zed middle interests. We have 
found 1 concentration on state help 
as 1 idency to destroy self-help, 
id the resources Which any state or 
state department can command are not 
I uugh to supply the place of 
e active initiative of the people, nor 
ich centralized wisdom comprehen- 
to enter intimately into 
peculiar needs of all localities and 
ru industries carried on there, 
igh an atmosphere may be created 
rends to make everyone look to 
ie state for assistance and so bring 
about atrophy of individual initia- 
tive. The people who think that cheap 
t the only thing of importance 
little about agriculture or 
activities, its need for sci- 
the field, factory or dairy, its 
centers tor associated production, its 
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‘eting problems, * * * The com- 

on, if it is to do its work properly, 
must not allow itself to be obsessed 
by the ideas of any one group. It must 
coordinate and give all their proper 
place, it will fail to bring back to 
America the wisdom it was sent to the 
Old rld to gain, a scheme for the 
building up of rural civilization.” 

Our readers may ask, What is this 
commission of inquiry, anyhow, or 
what is known as the “American Ag- 
Neultural Commission?” Last winter, 
the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer was re- 
quested by some of the leaders in the 
south to join them in touring over 
some irteen European countries, with 
the object of inquiring into the best 

hods of securing cheaper and more 
int credit for the farmer. We 
declined to do so, because we thought 
that that was really known on that 
subject had been recorded many times 
in books and reports, and, furthermore, 
becé we were satisfied that what 
Worked well there would not work well 
here. The scope of the investigations 
Was a'terwards changed to take in the 
Whole subject of codperation, largely 
tare the influence (we suspect) of 
sir Fiorace Plunkett, of Ireland, then 
In t} country, who has devoted the 
‘ast Twenty years to the study of meth- 
ods agricultural organization that 
have been practical. We were after- 
Wards asked by the Department of Ag- 
nculiure to be one of three men to 
Tepresent it at the meeting in Rome. 
A correspondent in the same issue 
ol t Irish Homestead expresses our 
vie on this subject of credit. In 
Speaking of the progress made in Ire- 
land. he says: 

“Tiley (Irish farmers) are very fa- 

Miliar both with the use and the abuse; 


. heir experience is this, that if 
‘armers know how to farm, and if they 











know how to conduct their business, 
they have no difficulty in getting cred- 
it, and credit is very useful to them; 
but if they do not know how to farm or 
how to conduct their business, then 
also they can get credit, on terms, and 
credit is the ruin of them. 

“If farmers are organized in strong 
cooperative societies, so that they can 
do their buying and selling on favorable 
terms instead of being beaten and ex- 
ploited in detail by middlemen; if at 
the same time they are properly edu- 
cated in the technical part of their 
work, so that they know how to make 
the most of their land, then they can 
get all the credit they need; like oth- 
er business men, they get the use of 
capital at a fair price because they 
are known to be able to use it properly 
and safely. But it farmers are ignor- 
ant, so that they do not know how to 
use either land or capital to the best 
advantage, and isolated, so that they 
are weak in bargaining with big capi- 
talistic interests, then they do not get 
the use of capital, but capital gets the 
use of them; they get loans because 
the lender sees his way to getting ul- 
timately the control of their land. 
Therefore, while the use and abuse of 
credit are immensely important to the 
farmers, they are important only as 
symptoms; the right use proves that 
the farmers are educated and organ- 
ized, the wrong use proves that they 
are ignorant and isolated. 

“The American inquiry, therefore, is 
rightly directed to the whole problem 
of the farmers’ condition; when it has 
been ascertained how better farming 
and better business can be brought to- 
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Smut In Small Grain 


At the proper time of the year we 
urged our readers to treat their oats 
and other small grains for smut. We 
told them what to use and how to use 
it; but we have no idea that more than 
a small per cent of them ever used it. 
We have found by experience that it 
takes from eight to ten years to induce 
farmers to adopt methods which we 
know are correct, which have been 
proved so by experience. One or two 
per cent of them may try it the first 
year, and the per cent gradually in- 
creases from year to year. One of our 
subscribers believes in it, carries out 
our suggestion, finds that it works, 
tells his neighbors, and by and by the 
new method is generally adopted. Some 
of our readers fail because they do not 
read carefully. Others read, but say: 
That’s all right, but it won’t pay to 
bother with it. 

We have a request to make of the 
boys and girls. We wish they would 
£0 Out into the field just after the oats 
are headed out, take a hoop of some 
sort and drop it down; then carefully 
count the number of stalks the hoop 
encircles. Having recorded that, let 
them count carefully the number of 
stalks that are headed out and smut- 
ted, and the number of stools from the 
same plants, which, because of being 
destroyed by the smut germs, have 
failed to head out. Add these last two 
together, and then tell us the per cent 
of smutted heads of the total number 
encircled by that hoop. 





Hand-raised pigs. 








gether (not forgetting better living, if 
people are to be induced to stay on 
the land at all), the proper use and 
supply of credit will follow almost of 
themselves.” 

This puts the opinions we have pre- 
sented in an article or two much bet- 
ter than we have been able to say it. 
The whole history of the United States 
shows the correctness of this position. 
In the early days, or even thirty years 
ago, when farmers in Iowa were poor, 
farmers paid ten per cent on their first 
mortgages; now they pay five or five 
and one-half. Credit, as John P. Mor- 
gan truly said, is personal. It depends 
largely on the man who wants to bor- 
row. The credit of the state depends 
largely on the character; and among 
farmers on the character of the farm- 
ing in the state. We will get money at 
lower rates when we show that we are 
able to use it to the best advantage, to 
make the most out of it. With better 
farming, rates of interest will fall; 
with poorer farming, interest will rise 
—and in this matter farmers as a 
whole will to a great extent rise or 
fall together. 

Ireland has more than a hundred of 
these credit banks, the members of 
which borrow money far cheaper than 
we can in this country; but we can 
have the same credit, if we will pay 
the same price that they do, namely: 
unlimited liability and supervision; 
limiting the amount that can be bor- 
rowed, supervising the use that is 
made of it. The Jewish colonies in New 
England borrow money cheaper than 
the merchants in the towns, but on 
the conditions above mentioned. Would 
the western farmer stand for this? 





If they look closely, they will find 
that if one head is smutted, every stool 
that came from that plant is smutted. 
Why? Because the farmer failed to 
treat his seed for smut, and has sown 
smut with tue grain. This germinates 
as the grain germinates, grows inside 
the stalk, and appears as smut on the 
head. Some of our readers may not 
know this. It is hard to realize that 
a plant can grow inside of another 
plant and produce smut instead of 
grain; but it is true. 

It would be mighty interesting for 
the boys and girls to figure out what 
per cent of their fathers’ grain is smut- 
ted, and then point out to him the 
amount that he has lost by not spend- 
ing about a cent a bushel in treating 
his oats or barley or wheat for smut. 

The Iowa experiment station last 
year sent to the farmers who attended 
state and local short courses and to 
two-year students, practical farmers, a 
request to do what we have asked our 
boys and girls to do. There were 3,668 
counts returned. Of these, 3,356 were 
made in fields where the seed was not 
treated for smut, and the remaining 
312 in fields with treated seed. What 
were the results? In those not treated, 
7.8 per cent was smutted, yielding 
nothing. In the treated oats, 1.9 per 
cent was smutted. There were 10,037 
acres in the untreated fields and 1,218 
in the treated fields, which shows that 
notwithstanding all that has been said 
by Wallaces’ Farmer and other agri- 
cultural papers, at the short courses 
and by the experiment stations, prob- 
ably nine-tenths of the oats in Iowa 
were seeded without treatment. The 


fact that 1.9 per cent of smut was 








found in the treated fields shows that 
the treatment was not complete. The 
percentage of smut should be less than 
1 per cent, but if all the seed had been 
treated no more carefully than this, 
the oats yield of lowa last year would 
have been eleven million bushels more 
than it was. In short, eleven million 
bushels of oats were lost simply be- 
cause men do not read carefully, and 
do not do what they know they ought 
to do. Who suffers this loss? Those 
who fail to treat oats for smut. 





e e 
The Lobby Investigation 
In company with several others, we 
recently witnessed a parade by some 
members of an insurance association. 


Following the band which led the 
procession came many members 
dressed in fantastic costume. There 
were “Mutt and Jeff’ and other im- 


personations of characters created by 
the artists of the funny pages; there 
were clowns, Indians, and so on. Oth- 


er members not in costume followed 
afoot and in carriages. As the pro- 
cession filed by, one of our friends 
said: 


“I don’t understand why grown men 
should want to dress up in foolish cos- 
tumes and parade the streets of a 
large city, making spectacles of them- 
selves.” 

We were on the point of assenting 


to this thought when a second friend 
said: 

“It is a silly performance viewed 
from the side lines, but did it ever 
occur to you that things of this sort 
operate as safety valves? Here is a 
man with a grouch. He is sore, and 
a kicker. He may be making himself 
unpleasant at home Or he may be 
knocking the government, saying ev- 
erything is going wrong. Or he may 
be thinking that others conspire to 
wreck his business. Let him go off to 
a convention, dress up and parade up 
and down the streets for people to 
see, and his whole mental attitude 
changes. He is cheerful and happy. 


His grouch is forgotten. It may look 
silly, but really it is a good thing for 
everybody.” 

We are disposed to apply the same 
suggestion to the congressional lobby 
investigation. President Wilson com- 
plained that there was most pernicious 


lobbying at Washington in connection 
with the new tariff bill. Of course 
everybody knew that. There aiways 


has been lobbying at Washington, es- 
pecially when tariff bills are up. And 
there always will be. But congress 
is striving to please Mr. Wilson, so 2 
committee was appointed to investi- 
gate, and this committee is turning 
up a lot of information of more or less 
importance, mostly concerning the su- 
gar lobby. What good may come out 
of it, we do not know. Neither do we 
know what will be done with the 
lobby when it is caught, unless it can 
be shown that money has been used 
to bribe congressmen. The iniquitous 
lobbying is mostly done by men on the 
inside, and so far the investigation 
does not seem headed in this direc- 
tion. 

But the members of the committee 
have had a chance to parade, some 
senators have improved the opportu- 
nity to do a little self-advertising, and 
Mr. Wilson will be able to say, “I told 
you so.” So that the investigation has 
given a chance to blow off steam, 
everybody will feel better, and nobody 
is likely to be hurt. 


Wheat Midge 


A Missouri correspondent sends us 
a badly smashed insect which has been 
attacking his wheat heads. It looks as 
though it might have been a quarter of 
an inch long and reddish-blue in color. 
We judge it probably was the wheat 
midge, although it is rather large. In 
early June, yellowish or orange col- 
ored flies about an eighth of an inch 
long lay eggs on the wheat heads. 
These hatch into maggots which bur- 
row into the young kernels. They are 
reddish in color. When full grown, 
they drop to the ground, where they 
stay over winter before changing into 
flies again the next summer. 

There is no practical remedy. Ro- 
tation of crops and deep plowing do 
much to keep it in check. 
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farmer to have a feW acres of sorghum 


—particularly if he uses corn for sil- 


age. Corn may become too dry, or it 
may be killed by frost and more or 
less water may be needed to make 


good silage. If he will put in sorghum 
and corn load about, the surplus mois- 
ture in the sorghum will furnish about 


the amount of water needed for the 
corn, At any rate, it will need but 
little more. If the seeds of the sor- 


ghum are allowed to get ripe before it 


is put in the silo, the difference be- 
tween the value of corn silage and 
sorghum silage is a negligible quan- 


tity, and on the same kind of land the 


acre vield of silage will be about the 
same. Therefore, if you have live 
stock, if vou have a silo or not, the 
fact that you can not get five or ten 
acres of wet land in corn is no great 
loss. 


The main objection to growing sor- 
ghum is the difficulty of getting a 
good crop on the land after it, andthe 
almost impossible task of getting a 
good small grain crop after it. If 
you have a piece of wettish land, on 
which it is hard to corn in in time 
and can use sorghum, it is just as well 
to put it in two or years in 
cession, and when you have to change, 
change to corn, plowing the sorghum 
land very shallow, harrowing it thor- 
oughly, then plowing it very deep, and 
turning the top entirely under. 


get 


hree suc- 





Poison for Potato Bugs and 
Cabbage Worms 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What do vou recommend for potato 
bugs? If Paris green is used, what are 
the proportions? Would there be any 
danger of using Paris green on cab- 
bage plants before they begin to head 
out?” 

Because of its cheapness, Paris 
green is a standard poison for potato 


bugs and cabbage worms. Generally 
it does good work, but it has the dis- 


advantage that it is rather hard to 
Mix With water when spraying, and if 
put strong blisters the foliage. 
When just a few plants are to be pro- 
tected, and a sprayer is not handy, a 
good poison dust can be made by mix- 
ing one pound of Paris green with 
forty pounds of flour, slaked lime, or 
land plaster. The mixture should be 
very thorough, and the application to 
the plants should be made in the morn- 
ing while the dew is stil on the leaves. 
There is no danger in putting Paris 
green on cabbage plants before they 
head, and but very little danger after 
they head. 

If more than a few plants are to be 
protected, a spray should be used. 
Paris green spray is made in the pro- 
portion of one pound of Paris green to 
one pound of quick lime, to 200 gal- 
lons of water. First slake the lime in 


on 





pounds per 100 pounds of live weight 
daily. If tankage or meat meal may 
be had, we would add one part of it to 
every fifteen parts of corn. The fig- 
ures suggested above are merely rough 
estimates. Our correspondent must de- 
pend largely upon his own judgment. 


Apple Tree Borer Beetle 


A Missouri correspondent sends us a 
brown beetle about a half inch long, 
with two white stripes on its back. He 
says he caught it on one of his young 
apple trees, and wishes to Know if it is 
the kind that lays eggs for the borer. 

This beetle is the round-headed apple 
tree borer. During June and July, it 
lays its eggs on the trunks of young 
apple trees, usually within a foot or 
two of the ground. The eggs hatch 
into small, round-headed borers, that 
burrow beneath the bark and greatly 
weaken the tree. The first year they 
do not do much damage, but the sec- 
ond and third years they are larger, 
and often cause the death of the tree. 

If many of these beetles are noticed 
in an orchard, special pains should be 
taken to prevent them from laying 
eggs upon the apple tree tfunks. Of 
course, the most certain method is to 
protect the trunk with paper, wood 
veneer, or wire screening. It is also 
suggested that a good plan is to paint 
the trunk. Ready mixed paints some- 
times contain substances fiarmful to 
the tree trunks; but a mixture of pure 
white lead and linseed oil is safe, and 
it is claimed will keep off the beetles. 








Spraying Rose Bushes 


A correspondent writes: 

“Can you give me a recipe for spray 
for rose bushes which will not affect 
the leaves?” 

This is like asking: “My baby is 
sick; what shall I do?” Are worms 
eating the leaves? Are the little green 
plant lice sucking the juice out of the 
leaves? Perhaps the leaves are mil- 
dewed. The spray to use depends en- 
tirely upon what is the matter with the 
rose bushes. For the worms, arsenate 
of lead is good, although it will tempo- 
rarily give the leaves a slightly whit- 
ish color. Mix the arsenate of lead 
with water at the rate of about one 
pound to twenty-five gallons and spray 
the affected bushes thoroughly. 

For the plant lice, Black Leaf 40 is 
good. Mix at the rate of about three- 
fourths of a pint of Black Leaf 40 and 
three pounds of soap to one hundred 
gallons of water. If Black Leaf 40 can 
not be bought. use kerosene emulsion. 
This is made by dissolving one-half 
pound of soap in a gallon of boiling 
rain water. The soapy mixture is re- 
moved from the fire, and while still hot 
two gallons oi kerosene are added, and 





say it will spoil. What is your opinion? 
Would it help any to cut holes into it? 
Have you any data on temperatures in 
stacks? 

“I have a field of alfalfa planted last 
May. It is now about ten inches tall. 
When is the proper time to cut it? 
Will it be injured by cutting before it 
begins to bloom? Will it bloom this 
season?” 

If this hay was as dry as our corre- 
spondent’s letter would seem to indi- 
cate, we should expect it to come out 
in good condition next winter. There 
may be some discolored hay in the 
center, but not very much. Clover and 
alfalfa always heat some in a large 
mow or stack, especially in a hay 
barn where it has been dumped in one 
spot and not well mowed back. We 
should let this hay alone and expect to 
have good feed from it next winter. 
When alfalfa and clover spoil in the 
mow, it is usually because it has been 
put in when moist from rain or dew. 

The new alfalfa should be cut as it 
comes in bloom, and the fresh shoots 
start from the crown. 





Lung Worms In Pigs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“My spring pigs, which are not yet 
weaned, and which are with their 
mothers on clover pasture, are dying. 
When I examined them, I found them 
infested with lung worms. Is there 
any remedy?” 

Lung worms are the worst of all the 
worms affecting hogs. There is no 
sure cure, although it is claimed that 
turpentine, gasoline, kerosene, and 
coal tar creosote have all been used 
with more or less success. The use 
of these substances is based on the 
idea that they readify vaporize, and 
when taken into the stomach, part of 
the vapor is given off through the 
lungs, thus causing the parasites to 
loose their hold and be coughed up. 
We have not much faith in this theory, 
although some reliable veterinarians 
recommend it. Turpentine is given in 
teaspoonful doses per hundred pounds 
of live weight, once a day, till three 
doses have been given. Coal tar creo- 
sote is mixed in the proportion of one 
part to one hundred parts of water, 
and given at the rate of one table- 
spoonful per one hundred pounds of 
live weight once daily till two or three 
doses have been given. All worm 
remedies should be given first thing 
in the morning, on an empty stomach. 
They may be mixed with a little milk 
or slop. 

Wet weather seems especially to fa- 
vor the spread of lung worms. Low, 
wet pastures are a common source of 
infection. Mud holes and dirty water 
sometimes help spread lung worms. 
Prevention of lung worms would seem 
to consist in cieaning up the pens, 








Cottonless Cottonwoods 


The cottonwood is not much of a 
tree for permanent planting, and it 
should never be used as a substitute 
for better trees. It has, however, a 
place on the raw, treeless farm. It 
makes quick growth, and _ furnishes 
wood for fuel and other uses while 
better trees are getting started. In 
Nebraska it is called the “sudden saw 
log.” 

Professor Longyear, of the Colorado 
Agricultural College, tells in the fol- 
lowing how to propagate the cotton- 
wood that bears none of the messy 
cotton blossoms: 

“Select the best form of cottonwood 
trees that may be found in the neigh- 
borhood and one which is known to be 
staminate, or not cotton bearing. Take 
cuttings from any sprouts from this 
tree or from the new growths from 
any portion of the tree before the 
leaves come out. Make the cuttings 
from eight to twelve inches in length, 
and set them slanting in a furrow in 
good garden soil. Set the cuttings so 
that only about two inches of the up- 
per end are above the surface. Culti- 
vate throughout the growing season. It 
is best to plant these cuttings about 
one foot apart in rows, and not trans- 
plant them until the second season. 
During the first season they should 
make small trees two to four feet in 
height. If larger trees are desired they 
can be left two years in the nursery 
row, when they will be of suitable size 
for planting out in permanent situa- 
tions.” 





Information Wanted 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Can you tell me anything about 
concrete rollers? I have heard that 
they are being used successfully. | 


Suppose one could make them ihim- 
self. If any of the readers of the 
Farmer have had experinece with 


them, will they not write for publica- 
tion?” 
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; ' Ree: 
Belgium BY HENRY A. WALLACE a time when the fertilizer industry 
everywhere was in its infancy. 
one day we took a rest from; due, and we did not have much time | acidulated with sulphuric acid. They In the evening, after the inspection 


iitural, and visited a girls’ 
Vavre-Notre-Dame. It is 
the Ursuline Sisters, and 
redit to Catholic manage- 
the school is in session, 
pout 600 pupils, varying in 
x to twenty Most 
e from the middle and up- 
and none from the poorer 
vearly tuition, board and 

m il ied, amounts to only $110. 
The bul es and equipment of this 
' better than any of us had 


years. 


cirls’ school before. Every- 
geht and airy. Most of the 
\ vas finished in white en- 


me of the reception rooms 
tiful rugs, fine paintings, 
peautifully decorated light 
iere Was a music hall, with 
or sixty pianos, and each 
a sort of a little room to 
imagined the noise if many 
should be practicing at the 
The dormitories were big 
h containing as many as 
ne Each bed was partitioned 
fro e other beds, but neverthe- 
was very little privacy. The 

tiful thing about the school 
iutiful cathedral, finished 
With the whitest of stone. 
altar was a gilded canopy. 
stained glass windows with 
Saint John and Saint Ursu- 
form of the cathedral was 
;othic. It was the most beau- 
shiping place I have ever 





the cathedral the sisters led 

it seeming to realize any in- 

gt . to the brewery. In order 
may be sure that the girls’ 

‘is pure, they make it in the school. 
was a model brewery in every way, 
tly tiled floor and walls. The 
twenty-five gallons daily. The 
eer js very light, and the girls can 
rink as much of it as they wish. From 
brewery, we were taken in turn to 

ie laundry, kitchen, dairy and stable. 
Each was model in its own way. An 
t e of light and tiled finishing 


gave every room a cheerful appear- 
ance, The kitchen and laundry had a 
few machines in them, and looked very 


le. so I am sure they were up-to- 
understood that some of the 
cirls worked in the dairy, and others 
h tchen and laundry. 
seemed to us that it was a fine 
place tor girls to go to school. Here 
y v be taughc not only German, 
Englis French, Flemish, music, art, 
they may also learn such prac- 
ical ngs as bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy, domestie science, and the care 
of the dairy. No wonder this attracts 
‘ty pupils from South America, 
m England, and many from 
Germany, France and other countries, 
We drove from this school to an- 
naller school with which Mr. 
t has been in close touch. He 
< quite proud of it, for he designed 
the dings. This particular school 
erstood to be fitted especially 
girls. It was time for lunch, 
and n we arrived the sisters had 
\ down in the combined kitchen 
and ng room to eat. It was a very 
nice itly kept kitchen, and we did 
not ze that there was anything 
€XtI dinary about it until in the mid- 
(ir e meal, Mr. De Vuyst got up 
and 1 back a small curtained win- 
aon splaving to our amazement a 
stal n which were cattle and sheep. 
I 1 another window we saw a 
COI ed feed and machinery room. 
On ther side, this kitchen was ad- 
Join by the laundry and the dairy, 
the ry connecting on the one hand 
ith the kitchen, and on the other 
i e cow stable. Surely this is the 





agate e 





most convenient arrangement, and one 
C01 ive to keeping the stables al- 
¥ ay lean. 

Ve were taken upstairs to the dor- 
mito: ’, a big open room in which were 
Some ten or fifteen beds, where the 
firls slept. There are twenty-five acres 


ol 1 in connection with this school, 

( understood that the girls were 
practical work in dairying and 
ulture, but our train was soon 











to find out as to the course of stud 
Walking to the train, we fell in with a 
Belgian school teacher who knew some 
English, and was evidently quite will- 
ing to practice it on us. He told us 
that the average salary of a school 
teacher in Belgium is only about $400, 
and that the best is only $1,000, when 
he gets to be teacher in one of the 
bigger towns. 


The next day found us in Antwerp, 
one of the big ports of the world. Here 
we visited the Anglo-Continental Fer- 
tilizer Works. This firm is capitalized 
at $5,000,000, and has five or six branch 
houses in Germany. We went for some 
distance by boat up the Scheldt to visit 
the fertilizer works, which covers some 
thirty-five acres, and employs 500 to 
800 men. Here we saw Peruvian gua- 
no being ground up. and rock phos- 
phate being pulverized, heated and 








told us that the raw rock was shipped 
trom Tennessee unground and _ laid 
down at Antwerp for $8 a ton. Some 
of the heating processes were looked 
at through a glass, and, as some of our 
party expressed it, “It was like hell.” 
There were great ovens, grinding ma- 
chines, carriers, and vast store houses. 
Ve were told that their most popular 
fertilizer is what is known as the 7-10- 
2—in other words, a fertilizer analyz- 


ing 7 per cent nitrogen, 10 per cent 
phosphoric acid, and 2 per cent pot- 
ash. This sells for from $37 to $40 
a ton, which is not greatly different 
from the price of high-grade fertilizer 
in the United States. Here in the 
United States, however, we use fer- 
tilizers richer in potash, and not so 
rich in nitrogen, what is known as a 


2-8-6 fertilizer being more popular with 
us. This big plant was founded sev- 
enty years ago by Baron Ohlendortf, at 
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of the fertilizer works, we were given 


a very nice dinner by the fertilizer 
people, in one of the business men’s 
clubs in Antwerp. Wines and cham- 
pagnes, as usual, were before us in 


abundance. 

The next morning most of us looked 
over the picture gallery at Antwerp, 
Which is really quite famous for the 
fine Flemish paintings, and at noon 
went aboard the Finland, one of the 
big boats of the Red Star line, and the 
one which the American athletes used 
earlier in the summer to carry them 
to the Olympic games. All of the party 
but myself were going home, I was 
to get off at midnight at Dover, Eng- 
land. 

We spent a pleasant afternoon going 
down the Scheldt. Soon we passed out 
of Belgium and into Holland, and on 
both sides of us as far as we could see 
were broad, level pastures, with black 
and white cows, and Dutch windmills. 


Standing on the forward part of the 
deck, we looked over into the steer- 
age. The steerage passengers were 
evidently Belgians and people from 
eastern and southern Europe. The 
women had bright-colored shawls. As 


North Sea, a 


the 


steerage 


we steamed out into 
large number of the 
gers gathered together at the rail to 
take their last look at Europe. I won- 
dered what their feelings would be 
translated into English. <A little after 
midnight, the lights of Dover came in 
sight, the engines stopped, and a little 


passen- 


boat came out to meet us. I said good- 
by to the friends with whom 1 had 
spent two very pleasant months, and 
left the Finland for the little Dove 
boat, and that night slept again on 
English soil. 


Millet for Seed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“When is a good time to sow millet 
to raise good Do vou think it 
would pay to raise it for seed in place 
of corn which is to be planted about 
the 10th of June? Is it hard on the 
ground?” 

Several of our readers have reported 
that they had good success with mil- 
let grown for seed last year. They 
used German millet and seeded it from 
the Ist to the 10th of June, at the rate 
of one-half bushel to the acre. The 
average yield was about forty bushels 
per acre, and the seed sold for from 
50 to 70 cents per bushel. They found 


seed? 


the millet straw to make better feed 
than oat straw. 

After the 10th of June we would 
fear that German millet might not 


mature, and would seed to broom corn 
millet, common millet, or Hungarian 
millet. The demand for seed of 


these 


millets is not so great as for German 
millet, but they are much earlier. We 
would seed of these only about one- 
third of a bushel per acre. Only the 


cleanest ground should be used for 





millet grown for seed, because of the 
thin seeding, which gives an opportu- 
nity for the growth of weeds 

Millet is generally reckoned as be- 
i hard on the ground. We would 
look upon it as having about the same 
effect as a good corn crop 

Green Scum In Tanks 

An Iowa correspondent writes 

“Can you tell me of anything that 
will keep the green scum from form- 
ing in water tanks? My tank is fed 
from a spring which flows about a 


half-inch stream continuously. Horses, 
hogs and cattle are watered from this 
tank.” 

Copper sulphate or blue vitriol dis- 
solved in the water of the tank in the 
proportion of one ounce to 750 gallons 
of water, should soon cause the green 
scum to disappear from the tank. The 
green scum is really a low kind of 
vater plant, which is very susceptible 
to the poisoning effects of copper sul- 
phate, 

Copper sulphate used in the propor- 
tion mentioned should kill the scum 
plants, but will not injure stock of, 
any kind; neither is it injurious to, 
human beings. 
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Horses In Hot Weather 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some years ago I farmed field and 
used the public highwa in going and 
returning, passing thie home of a 
neighbor on the way Many times I 
noticed his teams at evening, standing 
tied to a wagon on the shady side of 
athe house, while the boys were eating 
their supper. I thought this was a 
little hard on the team, as I always fed 
mine before feeding mvyse If But now 
I see there was some reason in his 
method, though it might be improved 
upon 

If I were working a team this hot 
weather, and could have things as I 
would like them, I would have a little 
enclosure, an acre, perhaps, so as to 
have a little grass, handy te the stable 
door, with a water tank and a manger 
where some hay could be placed, and 
an open shed to make it complete. 
Coming in from the field, the teams 
would be tur d into this lot without 
even a strap on then There they 
could roll to their hearts’ content— 
drink their fill and eat some hav or 
zrass, while I leisurely disposed of 
my own rations. Then IT would rub 
them off with brush or clot put them 
inside and give them t rai If 
ve warm after they had finished, then 
1 “oO d ij ( ‘ i j al fant 
them the iY lon mo il 

I ilso pavs b 1 1 is 
workir and to 4 i at noon, 
das} ne cold wat r shoul- 
der and clean off their collars It 
takes a little tim } t merciful 
man 1s mercitul to s b 

J. G. OSBORN. 

Illinois 

Oil Meal a rtion In 

il Meal and Abo | 
Sows 
To Wallaces’ Farme: 

I notice a great many inquiries in 
the last few issues of the Farmer 
about oil meal and abortion in sows. 
I also notice that most all of these 
inquirers state that they began feed- 
ing oil meal at or a short time pre- 
vious to farrowing time I will here 
give a remedy that will prevent all 
such misfortune. Do not make an 
abrupt change in a sow’s ration at 
any time during pregnancy Do not 
make any change in the ration from 


forty days before farrowing time until 
a few days after farrowing time. If 
the sow has had nothing but corn and 


water in the early stages, nothing will 
be gained by supplementing slop 
feeds in the latter stages. Any feed 
that has a laxative effect on the bow- 


els, has a tendency to cause abortion 
if fed extensively. Oil meal is an ex- 
cellent feed for brood sows if fed in 
small quantities from breeding time. 
ILLINOIS SUBSCRIBER. 





Bloat Information Wanted 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been having much trouble 
with bloat in my dairy herd, and have 
had several losses. During the lush 
pasture season, we depend on pasture 
only, turning in both night and day. 
We have mixed pasture of medium red 
clover, timothy and alsike. The alsike 
probably predominates and the timothy 
is third. We also have alfalfa that we 
pasture at times, but heretofore have 
had a little trouble. This year about 
three hours’ pasture on mixture of blue 
Zrass and alfalfa gave us such a scare 
that we have not attempted it further. 

We should like the experience of 
some of the staff of your paper, to- 
gether with the experience of other 
cattle men, more particularly as to the 
preventive measures, answering the 
following qustions: 

1. Is any one of the clovers 
the small white clover, 


. hamely, 
the alsike clo- 


Ver and medium red clover, Worse than 
the others? 

2. What is your experience with 
the sweet clover. sometimes called 


sokhara, and botanically melilotus? I 


presume where the dairy herd is fed 
heavily on concentrates, and only pas- 
tured as a side issue. there is little or 


no trouble. 


3. Will a limited amount of good, 
palatable, dry hay fed mornings and 
evenings. act as a preventive? 


isional physicking 
salts do likewise 


5. Cover 


occ: 


4. Will at 





ing a whole locality or sec- 








tion, is bloat worse some seasons a 
others? 

A full discussion by those who have 
had experience along these lines would 
be very desirable The relief mea- 
sures no doubt are well known, the 
last resort being the I 1 but the 
trouble is, in most ilstal s, we sim- 
ply find cattle w eir legs on one 
side sticking up 1 ie all It is 
claimed by some ti there is an in- 
ingredient melilotus that is a com- 


preventive of bloat 


plete 


Indiana 


Another Double Litter In 





Sows 

To Wallaces’ Farmer 

I have a Duroc sow two years old, 
which was bred to farrow the last of 
March or the first of April, and was 
placed at that time in a pen April 
Ist she gave birth to one pig, but as 
she appeared to be through, I con- 
cluded that she had eaten the rest of 
them, and removed the one, wh is 
vet living. I then turned her out and 
in a few days she took the boar. I 
then turned her out with four others 
that had raised winter pigs and were 
bred to farrow in August. On the 
Ist of May she farrowed nine more 
pigs, eigl of which are still living. 
Now what am I to think of this? There 
can be no mistake, for I have living 
Witnesses, and ha a written diary to 
prove the fact Is all this due to to 
change in administration, or is it a 
common occurrence among red hogs? 
I have been a breeder of black hogs 
for forty vears, and have never had, 
or even heard of sur a thing in all 
my life. Some savy that this came 
from two separate matings. Of course 
that is possible, if it is not contrary 
to the natural laws of reproduction. 


If this is the shall I look for her 


case, 


to farrow again in August? 
A. M. GRIFFIN. 
Clarke County, Iowa 
Remarks: This is very similar to a 


case recently described in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. The two litters are very evi- 
dently due to two separate matings. 
As a rule, a sow fails to come into 
heat again after she has once con- 
ceived, but there are occasional ex- 
ceptions. It is possible that the sow 
will farrow again in August, but we 
would regard it as rather doubtful.— 
Editor. 





Wool and the Tariff 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Surely you are wrong, Friend Wal- 
lace, when you say: “The entire re- 
moval of the tariff on wool will not 
seriously affect the prosperity of the 
American people.” To the middle west 
farmers it is the most damaging item 
in the whole schedule. Remember, 
one-third of the farmers of the Uni- 
ted States are raising wool. The Un- 
derwood bill, in the interest of cheap 
living, proposes putting these wool 
growers out of the wool industry into 
raising wheat, corn, hogs and cattle— 
something to eat. Free wool, if the 
purchaser of a suit of clothes got it, 
would save him just about one dollar. 
There are about ten pounds of washed 
wool, as it comes from the sheep, in a 
suit of colthes. The tariff on this wool 
is 11 cents a pound. The eastern farm- 
er is getting 25 to 30 cents a pound for 
his wool. At these prices he can bare- 
ly live. With the tariff removed, he 
gets around 17 cents a pound. 

In 1894, I visited my friends in Penn- 
sylvania. They are wool growers. 
They were greatly distressed because 
Cleveland’s administration had taken 
the tariff from Wool. I saw my father 
try to sell some pretty good sheep at 
25 cents a head. His neighbor, Mr. 
Patterson, cut the heads off his poor- 
est sheep to save feed. The feed would 
sell for something: the sheep would 
not. The wool, though it was the finest 
in America, could hardly be sold. The 
most prosperous farmers held their 
wool four years, until, under McKin- 
ley, the tariff was renewed. These 
wool growers had been buying my 
grain, pork and beef in Chicago. When 
they were driven from the wool busi- 
ness, they began raising wheat, corn, 
hogs and cattle. Result, corn went 
down to 19 ar nd 15 cents a bushel. It 
took a good steer to bring $40 in Chi- 
cago. 


Yes, I saved two or three dollars on 
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baled hay brings top market price and is best 
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Rumely Baler 


with quick feed, patented block dropper, and automatic tu 
It is a fast baler — 25 tons pe: 


Rumely-Olds Engine 
to 10 h.p. 
it's an outfit that can be ee anywhere. The engine is easily adjusted as a 
portable on the same truck. It’s economical power that farmers cannot do 
vithout nowadays. Engine sold separately in many other styles and siz« 


Write for Baler Data Book 245 and Engine Data 
Book 344 and name of the nearest Rumely dealer. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 


Power-Farming Machinery 


Cedar Rapids, 
Nobr.; 


Gay, 


(Incorporated) 


Ia.; Chicago, T1l.; 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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BUY A STACK COVER THIS YEAR | 


Don’t take chanc 
protects the stack 
as well as hay saved 
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DES MOINES TENT & AWNING CO., 928 Walnut Street, Des Moines, lowa 
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and lost a thou- 
sand dollars on my and cattle. 
Let the sheep farmer continue to raise 
wool; the citrus fruit farmer to raise 
oranges, and the sugar farmer to raise 
sugar beets. The little bit of tariff we 
pay to these farmers on a dozen or- 
anges, the hundred or so pounds of su- 
gar and the one suit of wool clothes 
we buy yearly will net us a thousand 
per cent on the investment. Maybe we 
do pay too much for a suit of clothes, 


a suit of wool clothes, 


hogs 


but the wool grower does not get it. 
These men are poor, as are also the 
beet sugar and citrus fruit growers. 


Their industries will not survive with- 
out protection. Far better for us to 
chip in and help these men than to put 
them all to doing the same things we 
are doing. We have enough corn, hog 
and cattle men. It is not to our in- 
terest to reduce the cost of living. We 
have the living to sell. 
L. R. GRIMES 


Decatur County, Iowa. 





Breeding Questions 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see a correspondent from Missouri 
asks the question as to how soon will 
a sow come in heat after farrowing. 
I have made it a specialty of raising 
thoroughbred Poland Chinas for over 
thirty-three years, and can answer this 
question. A brood sow in normal con- 
dition will come in heat the second or 
third day after having pigs. But with 
all of my experience, I have never been 


able to get a sow with pig at this 
period. I have bred them time and 
again, but have always failed. 


A healthy sow will come in heat al- 
most without fail every twenty-one 
days. I have had sows that went twen- 
ty-eight days, but it is not a common 
thing. 

In breeding and raising pigs for over 
forty years, I never had sows to come 
in heat while suckling their pigs, ex- 
cept one year, and that was last year. 
I only had six sows. All had fine lit- 
ters of pigs. I took extra good care of 
these sows and pigs, teaching the pigs 
to drink and eat as soon as possible. 
My sows didn’t get thin; weighed more 
when pigs were weaned than at the 
beginning. These six sows all came in 
heat when the pigs were about eight 
weeks old, and got with pig at first 
service, and these six sows had fifty- 
eight fall pigs, an average of nine and 
one-haif pigs each. I had a boar run- 
ning with these sows and pigs all the 
time. I have this boar yet, and he is 
the best pig getter I ever owned, al- 
Ways getting from eight to thirteen 
pigs at a litter. 

Ss. C. JUDY. 

Greene County, lowa 
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Introductory price— 

buysthe best 7 
$5,00 Cash ae oiler aw ft 
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waste, no worry. The hog oils 
itself allover. Post made of 
iron, willlast forever. Guar- § 
anteed. Crude oil in ten gal- i; 
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Price $3.00. 
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We guarantee the 


WEHMILLER 
Self-Loading Hay Rack 


to give satisfaction. Our rack is made strong and 
durable—it is a great labor saver—tt saves one-half 
of your time in loading and one-half the cime ia 
unloading—spreads eesily in bara. Write today for 
descriptive matter and prices. 


WEHMILLER MFG. CO., Dept. A, Clarinda, lowa 
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Wood Mills Best, Engines 

ee eh elie Saw 
Steel Tanks. (Cata- ~~ 

log free. Agents wanted, 4 

Perkins Wind Mill & Engine Co. 

Est. 1860. 125 Main St., Mishawaka, ind, == 


Agricultural Education 


College training for farm and rural life wo 
increased efficiency and earning power. 5 '* fear: 
Year courses in agriculture and home econon ‘cs A 
two-year course for boys, and a two-year home- 








maker's course forgirls. Write forcatalog. Address 
CHAS. F. CURTISS, Dean 
iowa State College, AMES. tows 





FINE DRIED SEED CORN 











Grown from premium stock. Silver Mine Retd’s 
Yellow Dent and Yellow Rose. Tests 95 per cent 
Write for particulars. 

EMORY BROWN, Mitcheliville. lows 
GOOD re eer t 
not trrigatec seed. | 
Write for samples 


and prices 
J. JACOBSON 
Fermoso, a 


ALFALFA 





SWEET SEED. Large biennial cultivated variety, 
for hay, pasture and fertilizer. Price aad 
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In Spring Pi 
Dakota correspondent 
1 me what is the mat- 
igs? They have a bad 
some of them. The 
to be contagious. They 
nd lie around a day or 
and then die slowly. 
from one to five weeks 


lost 


ating nothing but sow’s 
sleep in a shed that is 
plenty of sunlight, 

in of ten acres of Win- 

. The sows have no 

e in good condition. I 
small ailowance of ear 


er cent meat meal. I 
leaned the shed, which 
sinfected with stock dip, 
t to sixty parts of water. 
ied with dry wheat straw 
ed, All this has no ef- 
ough. Are pigs subject 
ng cougn?” 
es cause cough in pigs, 
ot just sure what is the 
ur correspondent’s case, 
an attack of sniffles. We 
t quite likely were it not 
that our correspondent is 
meat meal in connection 
sows. We wonder, 
how much meat meal our 
t is feeding. It may pos- 
been 
muscle 


oO his 


ough bone = and 
sult the pigs have not been 
operly. Just what there is 
t bone and muscle building 
the ration of the sow that 
ig pigs to cough, we do not 

veterinarians, however, 
is one of the results 
eney of bone builder. It is 
le, though not likely, that 
are affected with cholera. 

preliminary symptom of 

is shivering, followed by 


this 


¢ and loss of appetite. Then 
igs lie around for a while, and 
(lie We should think, how- 
t these pigs are affected 
era, that the trouble would 


» to the old sows, unless it 
attack, or the sows are al- 
lune, 
mes pigs cough because they 
ted With pneumonia or bron- 
Not much can be done for this 
other than to give clean quar- 
from dust, and feed lightly 
digested feeds. A good tonic 
imonia, or, for that matter, for 


<ind of cough, is a mixture of one 


ft wood charcoal, one pound of 
two pounds of common salt, 
nds of sodium _ bicarbonate, 
ids of sodium hyposulphite, 
ind of sodium sulphate, and 

sulphide. A 


slop daily to every 100 pounds 
weight. 

cases of cough are due to 
either of the stomach or of the 
s. We suspect, however, that 
have not yet had time to gain 
old in our correspondent’s pigs. 
less, he should watch closely 
f they cough up any worms 
lungs; and if they do, write 


case of serious cough, the 
ng to do in treating pigs is to 
the healthy ones from the sick 
far as possible, and disinfect 
, aS our correspondent has 
‘e regret that we can not be 
definite help to our correspon- 
d suggest that if his pigs con- 
die, he call in a good veteri- 

once. 





Plowing Schools 


ts county, England, held last 
schools of plowing, which 
tended by sixty plowmen. The 
lasted only for two or three 
id instruction was simple, but 
The teacher is himself an 
lowman, who has enough edu- 
or natural intelligence to be 
explain what he knows to oth- 
.e method of instruction is first 
how the plow is to be hitched 
‘eam if good work is to be done. 


he shows the best methods of 


out the opening furrow, and 
in exhibition of good plowing, 
ils, of whom there will be from 
fifteen, gather around, watch- 
sely. After a bit of this, each 
1 team and gets to work plowe 





iterial in their rations, and ' 








likewise the farmer. 
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We ask for this information be- 
cause we know this booklet will 


be most interesting to successful 


Send for this booklet 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Branches Boston Chicago Milwaukee New York Philadelphia San Francisco 






Do you agree with him, and could you guess who that farmer is? 


This booklet is frankly written to emphasize the leadership of the agricul- 
tural interests of America over all branches of industry. Incidentally, it is an 
advertisement for the Cross Country car—the result of forty years of manu- 


facturing experience on the part of the Jeffery Company. 


The success of the Jeffery Company is founded upon the same things that 
have brought success to the American farmer. This company is independent— 


The car is an assembly of our own tried and proved products. 
sown carefully and have grown naturally, counting upon the future harvest 


rather than upon temporary gain. 


The Jeffery Company was the first concern to advertise new cars in farm 


Sixty per cent of our output today is sold to farm residents. 
This booklet will be interesting to every farmer. 


The edition is not large, but we will send a copy free to every farm owner 
if he will fill out the coupon below, giving his full name and address, and 
the number of acres he owns. 


A FARMER 
\PRESIDENT 


ERE is a striking little 

booklet written by a man 
who believes that somewhere in 
this broad land there is a farmer 
who is destined to become presi- 
dent of the United States. 


We have 








My 


name is 


My address is—— 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 





[ own 











I am interested in a car like the Cross Country. 


State 


acres of land. 


























ing on his own account, while the 
teacher goes from one man to another, 
seeing how each is getting along, and 
giving suggestions when needed. When 
the course of instruction is complete, 
at the end of two or three days, a 
plowing match is held, and prizes are 
awarded for the best work. 





Blight of Apples and Pears 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Several of my apple trees are af- 
fected with something which looks 
like blight. The leaves and blossoms 
turn brown and die. What is the 
cause and the cure?” 

Blight is very common at this sea- 
son of the year on apple and pear 
trees. It is very serious on pear trees, 
but on apple trees does not as a rule 
become dangerous. Many of the 
leaves turn brown or black, and some 
of the branches will be destroyed, but 
as a rule blight on apple trees does not 
cause severe loss. The cause of the 
trouble is a germ so small that it would 





take 2,000 of them placed end to end 
to cover an inch. Bacteriologists have 
studied them very carefully under high 
power microscopes. It seems that they 
winter over on those cankered spots 
of shriveled bark which may often be 
in old apple orchards. In the 
spring, a close observer will notice 
these canker spots oozing forth a 
sticky sap. The bacteriologists have 
found this sap to be swarming with 
bacteria. Insects attracted to the sap 
spread the bacteria far and wide. They 
cling to the bodies of bees and are 
spread to large numbers of blossoms. 
Plant lice and curculio beetles help in 
the spreading. It is because of the 
bees that blight is generally most no- 
ticeable at or soon after blossoming 
time. The bacteria cause damage to 
the leaves, blossoms and fruit because 
they excrete from their bodies a sort 
of poison. They do not actually at- 
tack the plant cells, but move between 
them. Generally they get a foothold in 
the blossoms or tender young leaves 
at the tips of branches, and then pro- 
ceed downward toward the larger 


seen 


branches, killing the living tissues as | 





they go by means of the poisonous ex- 
cretion. In pear trees they sometimes 
kill the entire tree, but apples seem 
to be hardier, and the bacteria do not 
usually do much damage to the main 
branches. 

Treatment for blight is simple. It 
simply consists in cutting out all af- 
fected leaves and branches. To be ef- 
fective, it must be done very thor- 
oughly and frequently. Once a week 
is not too often. When any large cuts 
are made, the wound must be disin- 
fected to avoid the germs. The best 
disinfectant seems to be one tablet of 
corrosive sublimate dissolved in a pint 
of water. Put a sponge in this solu- 
tion and wash off every wound. We 
doubt if it will pay to try to control 
blight in the average apple orchard. 
But it certainly will pay to take great 
care if blight breaks out in a pear or- 
chard. 

Any of our readers who wish to look 
further into the matter of blight and 
insects, should write at once to the 
New York station, at Ithaca, for Bul- 
letin No, 272, on Blight in Pears, Ap- 
ples and Quinces. 
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Missouri Farms 








GRUNDY COUNTY, MO. 
Corn, Wied, Clover and Alfalfa Lands 


) acres 
markets 
mild climate 


prosperous 


pre rn ed farme of 8 
O18 goo ols 


Highls 





Taxes 
erest 
m*, 


ig a t what 


H. J. HUGHES, Trenton, Missouri 


Seller of Missouri! Black Dirt 


McLennan Stock Farm for Sale estat 0 the 








 HANCOK h, 
McLENNAN, 





North Dakota Lands 


that will beat Iowa land raising anything 
but corn for sale for $25 to $40 per acre. 
Free trips to prospective buyers. 

For particulars address 


BISBEE & REESE, Turin, lowa 


, 39; 000 Acres Southern Sawyer 
Co., Wis., Farm Lands 





Cut-over hardwood timber farms; the best dairy- 
ing proposition on the market Price @14 per acre 
and uj Easy terms: one-quarter down, balance on 


or before ten years at 6 Call on or write 
0. 0. WHITED, JR., Owner 
808 Palace Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


per cent 
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practical Lays near 

per acre h 

Assume 89.000 INorlgaye a t 

$1,500) mortgage at nt.d 

time on balance This is o 

short time We have smalier | 

Tt er xg ins Idress +t 

BAVINGS BANK 1 yw 

WRITE TODAY © rata 
e market- ake farming 


HUNTER LAND co. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


MIN NESOTA FARMS 


sa 
ur own Ja ids 
f list map 
ANDERSON in AND co. 5 Minn. 
The best in the state f a 
money 4 f exct e 
Write y 





MYRON CONVERSE 


CRESCO, |OWA 


= 
HOMES 


Come to Minnesota 
Better ( Dp rand Alfalfa lands fi 
than anyw! else in ted States Dairy and 1 ad 





We offer you reliable sery 


Fergus Falls, Minnesota 


_ MISSOURI FARM 


page ving: 


Btock is O bere itto 
HODGSON & RINK, 
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od 7-ro he 


will and tank 





Brookfield, id, Mo. 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don't fail to write me for 


list of Farm Bargains 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


Our 1913 List, Just Out 


operate in 
st et unt!$, 
e ‘Made! ia, 





art on wan, Brow MN 
cr BROWN LAN! co eanb on 
br h off ‘ w Ulm, Mi no 


IF YOU WANT A | HOME 








st Corn, Clover. Blue Grass and 
Frat poe y» on Earth, send for list of 
500 Lowa Farms. 
3. EH. HAMILTON. _ Winterset. lowa 


( OUNMI ae - .e™ 4s0 acr 








Wate a t 8, TOWNS, s« 

Close ne farms 

mone. #1) owne mig t 

ro € yperty EUGE NE I THOM- 
GON, 418 0! : 80h »s >edalia, Mo 











Want anted—Good Tenants 

















1 fi Southeastern Sask 
ak Le sh rental. 
“aH Ee JAM ES PORT - 7 c 0. 
2100 Aldr Ave.s Minned polis. Minn. 
_ SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 
fs the place to go for ¢ mes prices, and 
Basy terms. Send for fu inde rmat a) 
The Allen Ceumty Inv. Co. "hea Kans. 
lowa Lands For Sale edhe Howard 
Bo #100 per aere Large list e idress 
Sratt rea a Ta. 
“Os R Saeed Norm isapr or ed ear: mis are gre at 
list Mel Bu nes & LO. V0 Fishet Bidg., Chica; 0, S32 
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Fighting Dock—Clover for 
Seed 








To Wallaces’ Farm 

In your issue M 16th are two 
al ies 4 uz aisil asso- 
ciate get m ( to- 
gether ¢ 4 j mpts me 
to give a little c experi 

On page Zl, a rw asks f 
advice to g rid of so d ( ed 
leaf or ( c is , 
he 1 a 
pro ‘ a l 
and \ v j 
bot be L ! a i 2 - 
quently lled 

We Oye ed f Han- 
cock Count I nis ew, fiftv vears 
azo, and being acquainted with the 
vellow dock, have always fought it and 

our place free ~ O ght 

includes the highways bord I 
see many meadows and pastures in my 
Vicinity, which it wou little 
exaggeration to vow with it 
I see it in the oat fie the 





has been disked only for seed- 


ground 


ing; also in wheat and rve fields. Tim- 
othy seed is not liable to be mixed 
with it, because, it being larger. may 
be easily separated Vith clover it is 
different. If it is among clover cut for 
seed, the hullers knock off the fringe 
on each seed, leaving it the same size 
and looking much like clover seed. It 
is impossible to separate them. They 
are easily detected, being of a trian- 


not 
mav 


gular shape. To get rid of it is 
easy. I do not k1 how sheep 
do. If your correspondent will keep 
it from going to keep off all 
hay, straw or manure from other farms 
—by good cultivation, digging up every 
plant, and eternal vigilance, he will 
succeed within a few vears 

A Missouri man asks how to 
prepare his clover for a seed crop. Va- 
rious modes are proposed. Clipping the 


Ow 


seed, 





hest 


first cutting, and lettir pastur- 
ing until June Ist to 1 cuttine the 
first for hav and the yr seed 
I advise this las tmna 





Clipping or past 


the dock, if there is any among the clo 











ver, to mature its seed, and it 1 
surely appear wit the clover ser 1 d 
ju a Ss ‘ s seed 
will have ct ( S »] ss (7) the 
crower of} ~ | i ars 
there aft T at « exne rieneea 
we had oj t 7 e We seed- 
ed eights es 1 with that 
seed mixed wit ( "seed grown 
Where the pasturing plan prevails. It 


was a new experience, We have 
careful not 





drv season that vear. the 


showed up quite freely only in a low 

















spot where a pond of water had been 
the winter previous. This was the 
first suspicion we had that we had 
sowed such seed. We went right at 
digging them out. Had to keep it up 
several times ch year for several 
vears before we s the field clear of 
it. but finally 4d suc i Ve kepf 
count of the number we pulled up until 
we had an average of 1.0 for each 
acre, and we quit (We 
have had experience with other weeds 


am- 


also.) It is possible — the m 






moth clover mav ture seed in 
the second cutt ; he pasturing 
plan may be necessary for it I do 
not know why anvone wishes to feed 


anvway. 


JOHN JACKSON. 


such hazel brush, 


Illinois. 





Horse Nettle Experience 


To Wall Fart 
I have had h 


aces’ ner: 


orse nettles, and per- 
haps have some yet. They appeared 
on my place in a small area twenty 
years or so ago. At first I did not 
know what they were, and I gave them 
no special attention for a few years, 
and they spread and covered fifteen to 
twenty rods of ground. When I 
learned of i qualities, I 


thought I 


square 


dangerous 








hoeing, an or some Years, bt 

the result wa factory. About 
five vears ag t center and 
the edge s of the patch, and when 


thresh- 


blowe d 





raw over th ttle 
well distribut ted, iat 

ing machine went, I 
with a pitchfork. I 


straw upon a 


ni More than two 














or three square rods. A very few net- 
tles came up around the edges, and 
once in a while a nettle would appear 
through the straw, where it was a littie 





thin. I have seen nettles come up 
through three or four feet of solid 
packed straw. That part of the stem 
that came through the straw would be 
as slim as a fine thread, but when it 
came to the surface it would leat out 
and look very bright if not molested. I 
let the straw remain on the ground for 
hree vears, and then hauled it out wit 

a manure spreader. I was somewhat 
afraid of this straw, but no nettles ap- 
peared on the ground where I put it 
T few nettles that appeared after I 


the 
» teet dee 


took off straw, I grubbed out about 
p and put a handful of 

The extermi: 
nettles necessitates drastic 
ment. I would suggest to the Iowa man 
v “has quite a bit of them in pai 
hty,” the patch- 
each pe sufficient 


tw salt 


in each hole ation oO 


horse treat- 





ches 
to fence off 
with a 


over an eig 
and fill 


eS 


amount of straw to smother the net- 
tles. 
The above is in response to your 


Nettle Ex 


issue of 


article, “Horse 
Wanted,” in your February 
14th. I threshed straw for the third 
time on a patch of nettles last August, 


perience 


and I expect to leave it there until I 
feel sure the nettles are dead. I have 
had them in four different places. I 


don’t know how I got them at first. Af- 


ter they were started on my place, I 
think I took them from the original 
patch to other places. 
ANDREW BROWN. 
Illinois. 





Hogging Sweet Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer 


I noticed in a recent issue one of 
your Towa correspondents asks for 
your opinion on hogging down sweet 


corn. You, in turn, ask those of your 
readers who have had experience to 
write vou. 


Here on my farm I plant six to eight 











acres of sweet corn to run my calves 
and hogs in every year. I pick the 
sweet corn seed just as faithfully in 
the ill as the larger corn, and take 
just as good care of it. I always sow 
rape in it at the last cultivation, but 
last vear I sowed rve, as m1} s were 
already in a rape ture he rye 
was a failure. My nd this vear is 
poor: not quite half: but I am leaving 
it alone, for every stalk will have two 
to four suckers, and every sucker will 
have two ears of corn, so I don’t worry 
any, even if the stand is poor, as it 


thickens wonderfully. 
Your correspondent 
wonder how he ever 
without a small field of 
is ready to turn into 
other pastures are 
short, and the corn in 
ning low. It is the 


will find he will 
managed before 
corn. It 
when the 
dry and 
the crib is run- 
and best 


sweet 
just 


getting 


richest 


early feed he can plant. 

My calves will wean themselves as 
soon as they get in the sweet corn, 
and the pigs, I have hard work to 
know them, they change so 

T turned my hogs, seventy shotes 


and twenty-six sows, into eight acres 
last summer, the 15th of August. On 
the morning of the 17th there was 


seven feet of water running through it 
A cloudburst in the night had put the 
river out of its banks. There was one 
acre that was out of the water. Ther 
lived in that until the river went back. 
The water had ruined my other pas- 
tures, so I had to turn the cows as well 


as the hogs into the eight acres of 
corn. In four weeks’ time there were 
just a few scattering, stubby stalks 


left. not enough to cut this spring 
That flood last vear cleaned me out 
sleek and clean. for all my land is 
first bottom. I just had seven acres of 
corn left to fill the silo with. Every 
bundle of oats and wheat, except the 
tops of the stack, the alfalfa and the 


corn; that was the 17th of August, and 
by the 8th of October the alfalfa had 
grown up through the mud so that I 
cut it and got six tons of hay from five 
acres, so I wasn’t whipped entirely out 
of a harvest after all. Today I have 





harvested seven and one-! ns 
A No. 1 hay off that five acres. Th 
thought came to me today 
I ought to take my hat off 
falta field. for it was the ing 
last fall that braced up and made a 
harvest after the flood. and it’s the 
firs this year. while everything 
else is just getting started. 

_ ina recent issue, John B, Burch, of 


thing 








Jackson county, say he “wij) ¢,, 
Wing method of salting’ ‘te 
ensilage. I tried that las tn ; 
a half barrel on top of silage 


crusted over, made a y; 
similar to the crust on 
had one door of it syp< 
away, I was somew 


ed in the result. I find 


sO 





one door of ensilage to 
seal, no matter what y ol, 
But it is a gloriously ee 
all. All glory be to t] tees: 
alialta Bie 


D. B MIN 
Monona County, Iowa. ‘ 





Sorghum to Prevent Washing 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

If your correspondent ¥ 
prevent washing of his fields 





ply sow sorghum seed i: é 
in the spring, he will find that the. 
ditches will fill up complerely ¢.. 


ghum has a dense, fibrous 
roots, Which serve to hold rhe goj 
have seen this tried many times, ang 
have never known it to fai! Ditche 
which are three feet deep in the pre 
will fill up in three or four months, 
H. L BEALL 

Indiana Experiment Station. ‘ 








| DELTA, UTAH 
NOW or NEVER! 










ARE YOU A REAL FARMER? 


Then there’ Ss a fortune 
Drelita 

A C arey Act project of 43 006 
acres of the richest and most 
fertile irrigated land in the wes 

—33.000 acres seld and under 
cultivation. 

10,000 acres more to be opened in 
30 days! 

It’s the last and 
land o e Delta project after 
that for anyone. 

Gireatest Alfalfa Seed 

the world! 


for you a 


BEST! No mor 





eountry ir 
Huns $90 to 8125 ap 






acre; wheat and b: ms ley. S45. 
The State sells » e land—we 
you the water— ‘a7 A ramets 





FIXED BY THE STATE 
8 1.000.000 aiready spent on dams, 
reservoirs, als and ditches of 
the water m. The project 
two years Not an experi. 
ment. A STUPENDOUS SUC. 
‘ESS. 
























: OODS:! NO DROUGHTS! 
We don’t want failures! 

*t want speculators! 
WANT FARMERS! 
AKE a farmer your 
land will keep you and hegin to 
pay for gt 12 months. 
BUT WOU MUST ACT QUICKLY! 
Your opportunity is NOW! This 
ad will not appear again. Write 
today for booklet or wire at our 
expense. 


BUT DO IT Now: 


WESTERN SECURITY & TRUST C0, 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















Some good bargains in Wright county corn soil % 
reasonable prices. 160 acres, improved, 2:15.00) per 
24,500.00 will handle it. Balance long t 
other bargains. 
EYLER, 





> H. Clarion, lows 





\ INNESOTA, greatest dairy state Union 
4 Millions ac res wild iand the best datry sect 

state can be bought cheap en long time and easy 
State School Lands, Free Homestead Lands 
Farms siterature t ng about the state 
upon application to Fred D. Sherman, Com: 
migration, Room 213 State Capitol, St. Pau 


of Real Estate Bulletin 
Free Copy ; escribl ng over 100 farm 
gains and thousands of acres unimprove id i 
Minnesota, AKERSON, Lindstrom, M 


For Sale—lowa Lands 


Forty good improved farms around Fer 
and Emmetsburg. Iowa; price per acre, aly to 8) 
good schools, good churches. Write for information 


For sale by PHILIP WEISBROD, Fenton. 1a 


IOWA LAND 


240 acres Wright Co., Iowa, near Clarion. count 
seat. Well improved, tiled, land level. bes: of§ 
Price is right. 

ZETTA STRAWN, 

















Owner, Ottaw a, Bi im! 





LW THE AMBITIOUS HOM ESEE i ER- 


can locate you on one of the best far 
nor:hern Minnesota from fifteen to fift 
2, Write nfermation 








or 
MIL LER, Back 


= —— 5 = —— 
N ONEY- MAKING FP ARMS—1) iat $1 bt 
A #50 an acre; live stock and tools often i:.clude? 
to settle quickly. Big Catalogue No. 36 free E.4 
Strout Farm Agency, Station 2687, Pittsburg 





Wet SELL OCEANA FARMS—Gre: 
Fruit county. Also Potato, Corn. Alfalfa “t 
List free. HANSON & SON. Har’ M 


W. H. WALTERS 


farms. or wi!!! 





BRUCE, 8. D., bur-. ve 
‘and sells Breokire~ Ce 
trade for pure bred live stock 

a 





Please ntion this paper when wr-ting 
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INGECO 































Get The Most 
me For Your Money 
The cost of a farm engine in the 


end depends upon the length of time it will last and its economy of 
operation. A good farm engine lasts a lifetime, always does good work, 
and costs but little to operate. By getting a good engine you save both 
money and trouble. 

“INGECO” Farm Engines are not high priced, but in design and construc- 
tion they are the highest grade engines made. Remarkable for their econ- 
omy in fuel —on steady work they soon pay for themselves. Reliable, 
quick to start, simple to operate. They run as long as fuel is supplied. 


FROM 114 H. P. UP TO 60 HsP. PORTABLE, 
SEMI-PORTABLE, STATIONARY. 

Write at once for the name of the nearest dealer and catalog describing 
“INGECO” Engines, and the reasons why you should consider this engine 
By all means do not buy until you have found out all about ‘“INGECO” 
Engines. The “INGECO” is the best all round farm engine 
made. Itis the kind of farm engine you need on your farm. 
International Gas Engine Company 

156 Holthoff Place, CUDAHY, WIS. 
(Suburb of Milwaukee) 
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The High-Grade Grindstone at a Low Price 7@ 


This stone is the very highest quality of genuine Berea Stone, 
world-famous for uniform grit. Sold only by us. 
especially for farm use. Puts a keen edge on all agricultural 
implements without drawing the “‘temper.’”’ Ball bearings make this 
grindstone extremely light running. Can be operated by power, foot treadle 
or by hand. Substantially mounted on extra heavy 
hardwood frame. Good for years of service. The 


Farmer’s Special 


is the latest model of The Cleveland Stone Co. Nine out of 
ten manufacturers of farm tools and machinery use Cleveland 
Grindstones, because they are the only ones exactly suited to 
their needs. Don’t be misled by the name “Berea Grit,” as 
used by some competitors. Get the genuine Berea Stone in 
a Cleveland and you will have no cause for regret. Send 
today for free book, “‘The Grit that Grinds.” 


Z THE CLEVELAND STONE CO. 
1107 Leader Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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This is our sixth year 
in the business and 
+, ever increasing sales 
is the proof of its 
ABILITY TO DO 
BUSINESS 
IN THE 


An Only for Service 
An Only for Cost 


An Only for Business Poa fy 
An ONLY for YOU! a— = 


dedicates treet) HESPLER Yee vvereneneges 
rtaas ona acag greet ANT ATPCNDO HBR ET ER 


Only $3.75 |e it THe 


The time is at hand when the Farmer requires just as clean water for his 
Hogs as for the Horses or Cattle, and that will be conservative of the water 
supply, and Automatic with the needs of the stock. We have all these re- 
quirements in the “ONLY” Hog Waterer. Ask for our new book, ‘‘ HOG 
SENSE.”? It’s FREE. Address 


ONLY MFG. CO., 





Hawarden, lowa 








SILO FILLERS 


Handsome, illustrated booklet giving 30 
convincing reasons for buying the 
powerful, low down, underslung, cut- 
under oak frame, Appleton Silo Filler, 
mailed free. Write for it to-day. 





An MFG. CO.., 432 Parco ST.. BATAVIA, ILL., U.S. A. 


JARSILE TIN: 

















ave $25 to 340. t buggy youe 
140 styles minded to- pobing Split Hickory Fes “also full oad 
complete line of harness. Sid direct to you, no middlemen’s, 
profit. 167,000 Split Hickories now in use 


'/ 30 Days’ Free Road Test—2 Yrs. Guarantee 
Auto Seat Buggies, Runabouts, Surries, Driving Carts, Car- 
Siages, ene Wagons, etc.—all genuine Split Hickories. Get 
. this big free book at once no matter where Pig: buy. Phelps 
even pays the postage, so all you have to is send a postal 
or letter tonight. Address H. C. Phelps, President. 
THE ¢ OHIO CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING CO., Station 45, 
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ized wire and large,tubular steel 

frame work, Cheaper than wood and 
ch more ornamental. Beautifies and & 
tects the grounds permanently. 






Illustrated Catalog free, 


Cycl Fence Co. 
tages _ Waukegan, il 









| where, and there is plenty of it. 
| rub comes from the things which they 








Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and bow it was made; how plants grow in it; about 




















farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
One wants to ask a question, or doesn't understand, 
or wants to tell us something which be has noticed, 
we bope he will write us. 








Soil, Fertilizer and Manure 


At this time of year it is interesting , 


to watch a small grain field. You will 
often notice spots a foot or two in di- 
ameter which are three or four inches 
higher than the rest of the field, and 
darker green in color. About the first 
of June these spots are most notice- 
able, and on most soils, and especially 
in the oat fields, you will notice them 


yet. Little piles of manure are the 
cause of these luxuriantly growing 
spots. These spots will probably yield 
better proportionately than the rest 


of the field unless they lodge. 

Sometimes part of a corn field was 
manured the year before and another 
part was not. It is always interesting 
to watch the difference. On very good 
soils it often does not amount to very 
much, but generally the manured corn 
is much ranker growing, and when 
harvest time comes yields from five to 
twenty bushels more per acre. 

The other day a man who had been 
farming for fifty years told me that he 
thought this talk about soil getting 
poorer was all humbug. He told me 
he thought his soil was yielding just 
as wel Inow as it did forty years ago. 
But this man grows clover on his land 
once every four years, and he saves 
the manure carefully and spreads it 
evenly over his land every winter. I 
told him I thought he was mistaken 
when he claimed the soil was just as 
rich now as it was thirty or forty years 
ago. I agreed with him that it might 
be yielding just as large crops, but 
that I claimed to be due to the fact 
that he was planting better seed and 
giving better cultivation. And, be- 
sides, he didn’t have any definite rec- 
ord of what his crops did yield thirty 
or forty years ago, and he might be 
drawing just a little bit on his imag- 
ination. 

Many farmers say 
grow clover every four 


to me: “If we 
or five years, 
place, and put 
all the manure on the land, our land 
will be growing richer, will it not?” I 
tell them it may seem to be growing 
richer for a time, but that the day 
will surely come, although it may not 
be during their lifetime, when their 
land will need some other fertilizer in 
addition. They find it hard to believe 
this, for they know by experience what 
large increases result from the use of 
manure and the growing of clover. To 
convince them that their soil will fail 
some time, I tell them if they are 
stock farmers: “Every year you sell 
cattle and hogs off the place, don’t 
you? Now, where did the material 
come from to make the blood and the 
bone and the hide and the hair and the 
horns?” They know as well as I that 
this material came in the first place 
from the fertility of the soil, and that 
when stock is sold off the place, soil 
fertility is being carried away. Then 
I tell them that manure can contain 
no more plant food than is in the grain 
and hay which the animals ate. And, 
really, it contains much less, because 
the animals take out some of it to 
build up their bodies. That which goes 
out in the manure is partly washed 
away by the rains to the rivers, and 
the bacteria take some of it and let it 
loose to float away in the air. And so 
I tell them that even the best live 
stock farmers are having a slow, but 
steady and sure, waste of soil fertility. 
Their soils are so rich now, and they 
get such good results from manure 
and clover, that they don’t realize it, 
and probably never will; but their 


| children will. 


never made from 
nothing. Plants get all that they are 
from the soil and from the air. We 
don’t worry about that which they get 
from the air, for the air is every- 
The 


Something was 


get from the soil. There are many 
kinds of food ‘which plants get from 
the soil. One kind, called nitrogen, is 
furnished in large amounts by manure. 
Nitrogen is the principal thing :a meat 























and blood. All plants and animals 
must have it to live. The average 
plowed ground of an acre of corn belt 
soil has only about 4,000 pounds of ni- 
trogen. A first class crop of corn, 
small grain or hay takes away from a 
farm in a year about 100 pounds of 
nitrogen to the acre. When there is 
less than 2,000 pounds of nitrogen in 
the plowed soil of an acre, crops often 
fail to yield their best because they 
don’t have enough nitrogen. You can 
see that it would take only about thirty 
years to wear out a soil so far as nitro- 
gen is concerned. Fortunately, when 
we put on manure and grow clover, we 
keep up the nitrogen supply. Clover 
is one of the few plants which can get 
nitrogen from the air. It adds about 
fifty pounds of nitrogen per acre year- 
ly. If clover is grown once every four 
years, and all the grain and hay grown 
on the place is fed to stock, and the 
manure returned to the land, you can 
figure that your soil is about holding 
its own, or gaining a little so far as 
nitrogen is concerned. 
(Continued next week) 





Preventing Horns On Young 
Calves 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like to learn of a remedy 
for stopping the growth of horns on 
calves which are about a month old.” 

The following method works best 
on calves three to seven days old. We 
understand that it has also worked 
on older calves, but we are a little 
doubtful as to how efficacious it would 
prove on them. 

Buy a stick of caustic soda or caus- 
tic potash at the drug store. Clip the 
hair from around the small buttons. 
Wash clean with soap and warm water 
and dry with a towel. Wrap one end 
of the caustic stick with paper to pro- 
tect the fingers. Just barely moisten 
the uncovered end and rub the buttons 
thoroughly, but be careful not to let 
the caustic get on any of the skin, or 
run down into the eyes, for it has a 
destructive effect on living tissue. To 
make sure that the application is ef- 
fective, it is best to repeat two or 
three times, allowing several minutes 
to intervene. 

If our correspondent tries this plan 
on his month-old calves, we would be 
glad to hear as to his success. The 
treatment costs very little, and if it 
does not succeed, the calves will not 
be hurt, provided he takes care not to 
let any of the caustic run down over 
the face. If the calf gets out in the 
rain after being treated, water is like- 
ly to wash the caustic down over the 
face and cause serious trouble. 


Trojan Steel Gates 
Are Real Gates. 


Made of 1 5-8 high carbon steel tubing all No. 9 galvan- 
ized wire mesh, special hinges, self-locking latch, 
raises at either end, absolutely hog tight, bul! proof 

and wear proof. Strongest, best 
looking and longest wearing 
gate in the world. 


Can Get One Sold on3O 
Days Trial. 
Guaranteed by 

HESUX yy 1) Bond. 


You take no chances. 
We ship the gates. We let 
you try them, test them, 
compare 
other at any price. If they are 
not the best ship them back at our expense. 
Sold Direct from Factory at Factory Prices. 
You save middleman’s profit. That's why they 
cost less than others; that’s why more Trojan gates 
are sold thanall others. Investigate 
Write for Catalog and Full Particlars of 
- Our Introductory Free Gate Offer. 
Our proposition is fair and square. One gate free to 
one farmer in each county for helping introduce 


Standard Mfg.Co.,392 Main St.,Cedar Falls, la. 


‘Stronger Than Thre 
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WOVEN 
WIRE 
GATES 






Filled with solid steel bars instead 
of woven wire. Double automatic 
lateh locks gate, you don’t have to 
asten it. The whole gate raises to swiug 
above snowbanks (other gates drag in the snow at 
the hinge end). Guaranteed and shipped on 30 days 
trial 


6. L. BADE, 25 Main St., lowa Falls, lowa 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department wae established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace ters on subjects of imterest to Hearts 
and Homes readers sre weicome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearte and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lows. 


























Time for Friends 


The funeral procession was short; 
someone commented on this fact, and 
an old neighbor said: “She never had 
time to make friends.” Looking back 
over what we knew of this lady’s life, 
we felt that her neighbor was right— 
“she never took time to make friends.” 
She had so much work to do, she didn’t 
want her neighbors bothering her by 
ealling; if had time to visit, she 
would rather drop down on her lounge 
and read the latest magazine. She be- 
grudged the bother of neighborhood 
festivities, and refused to take part in 
them. She didn’t want her children to 
join in school entertainments; she had 
enough to do without bothering about 
costumes and teaching “pieces.”” She 
was so outspokenly glad that her hus- 
band didn’t belong to a lodge that he 
never dared say he wasn't also glad 

Once she was gone for two months, 
called home by her mother's illness 
nd death. She would have welcomed 
he companionship of her neighbors 
hen, but they didn’t know. We cease 
9 knock at friendship’s door if it is 
always slow in openin 

When she was bedfast for two 
mouths, the neighbors timidly offered 
their services, and as she felt the com- 
fort she and her family took in meeting 
friends and neighbors, she bitterly re- 
proached herself that she had not giv- 
en them larger opportunities—that she 
had not taken time to make friends. 
Once she motioned her daughter to 
come to her bedside: “Don’t stay at 
home too close,” she said; “let the 
children have good times.” 

Grover Cleveland said of the govern- 
ment “No stream rises higher than 
its source; and a government by the 
people will be no better than the peo- 
ple make it.” Likewise we might say 

family—a 


" 
she 


a 
t 
t 
t 


f a neighborhood or of a 
neighborhood of people will be no 


more friendly than the people make it. 


. 
Information Wanted 

One of 
as tollows: 

“Will you please ask some other sub 
scriber to write a letter to this depart- 
ment on some of the things a young 
girl must know in order to keep house 
on a farm when she has always lived 
in acitvy? IT have never been on a farm 
enough to know how to do many of the 
things that country bred girls take as 


yur younger readers writes 


a matter of course, but I am going to 
marry a farmer in a short while, and 


would like some advice on the matter. 
I would certainly appreciate it very 
much if some subscriber would kindly 


write me a letter through this depart- 
ment, telling of her experience.” 
of our ladies will com- 


We hope some 


ply With this request 
The Baby In Summer 

The first baby’s first summer is a 
hard time for both mother and child. 
To keep the baby well, first see that 
the bowels are always protected by a 
woo band—preterably a knit band, 
Wit shoulder st ss over the shoul- 


pinning to the dia- 
I \ Without re- 
straint. Wear a band of this kind un- 
til 





ng warmth 


all of the teeth are cut 
Second, do not feed solids to a child 
1 era year, and i: the child is bottle 





fed. Keep the bottles and nipples abso- 
jutely clean. and t} milk perfectly 
sweet Feed him regularly Do not 
assume that he is hungry every time 
i es. Give him a drink of water 
requently, and in the afternoon un- 
dress him entirely, preparing him for 
his nap as for bed 

Third, establish regular movements 





of the bowels by placing him on his 
chair every morning at the same time 
If constipated. rub the bowels with 
slightly warmed olive oil every even- 
ing for ten or more minutes. Rub up 
the right side and down the left. This 


is also a 


help for colicky babies. If 
necessary to give castor oil, put a tea- 
ful in the stiffly beaten white of 
one egg. and give a 


Spoor 


spoonful of the 





| 





mixture or more as required. It is bet- 
ter to give enemas of warm water, or 
giycerine suppositories, than medicine 
as a rule. 

The mother who nurses her baby 
should be very careful of herself; she 
should not nurse her child when over- 
tired or overheated, and should remem- 
ber that the milk of an angry mother 
is almost poisonous to the babe. 





The Evergreen Chapter of 
Daughters of Ceres 


We are in receipt of a most attrac- 
tive year book from the Evergreen 
Chapter, Daughters of Ceres, Eagle 
Grove, Iowa. The usual order of busi- 
ness is followed, roll call is answered 
by quotations, useful information, or 
current events, and the following sub- 
jects are to be studied throughout the 
year: 


Home-making as a profession. 

The house that Jill built. 

Scientific buying; bargains real and 
fictitious 


The ideal kitchen. 

Canning (fruit, vegetables), curing 
meat 

Is hospitality a lost art? 

Economy of time and strength in 


cooking; fuels and appliances for use; 
fireless cookers. 
The standard of life. 


Evolution of domestic life in Amer- 
ica 

Methods of cooking meat; cheap 
cuts; substitutes for meat. 

Scientific art of bread-making; the 
story of a grain of wheat. 

Personal responsibility for one’s 


own health 

Emergencies. 

The winter cellar 

Christmas presents. 

The officers of the chapter are as 
follows: President, Mrs. Bess Mc- 
Cutcheon; vice-president, Mrs. Martha 
Nelson; sehretary, Mrs. Mary Nelson; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Henri- 
etta Paine, Rural Route No. 2, Eagle 
Grove, Iowa; treasurer, Mrs. Laura M. 
Darling. 


The Culture of Efficiency 


To Hearts and Homes: 
Tt is well and good to improve one’s 





mind, if only we improve it in the 
right direction, but to fritter away 
time trying to acquire some sort of 
culture which can never be applied 
to the every-day business of life is 
not only a waste of energy. but an 
actual menace to the comfort and 


happiness of home life. 

A woman may be away up i 
ophy, but if her phi 
keep her cheerful under 
give her a sane conception of 
ative value of things. 
wheels of her domestic achinery 
running smoothly, then it is a dead 
letter. may be a scientist, but 
if she is also a home woman and her 

le her to lift her 


philos- 


losophy does not 
difficulties, 
the rel- 








~ 
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She 


science does not enable 
housekeeping performanc: 
level of common 
not stand for hvygien i 
and cleanliness and good 
practical 
ence is a failure so far 
her business in life 
hand, if the 1] 
brought to bear 
housekeeping, it is 
to a science and al 
The fact is there 


seventeen different 


s above the 








7 1 . 
nouserKeeping, 











and the wise woman ‘ 

after the that he 
administer her own Ss 

well, and leave the t] 
housekeeping a drudgery to the poor 
souls who have no house to keep, and 


no husband and children to make com- 
fortable and happy. It is the culture 
of efficiency that m good in any 
vocation and the I 


akes 


in life, culture that 








enables a Woman to cook and serve a 
wholesome and palatable meal to the 
members of her family is just as ad- 
mirable as that which enables her to 
preside at a club mee and much 
more essential to human happiness. 
The culture that applies to clean linen 


and sanitary closets and cupboards, to 
the keeping of the kitchen pots and 
pans clean and the lamps bright and 
shining is quite as much an accom- 
plishment in its way. and a much 
greater blessing to humanity, than is 
that which enables a woman to shine 
at an afternoon bridge party or take 











an active part in a tea fight. It is also 
true that a woman of really broad and 
efficient culture may be able to do all 
these things, and she may also be able 
to discriminate between the frivolous 
and the essential things of life. 

It is a fine thing for any woman to 
have artistic talents. To be able to 
paint a really good picture is a joy. 
But to be able to apply one’s artistic 
talents to the decorating and furnish- 
ing of one’s rooms, to understand the 
true value of color sihemes, the prop- 
er balance of hanging a picture and 
the placing of furniture, is better than 
to paint a picture. The livableness of 
the home depends upon the skill of 
the home-maker, while nobody cares 
especialy about the picture. 

It is a good thing to be able to read 
Browning intelligently, or to discuss 
sociology or theosophy, but if a house- 
mother can not hope to do both, it is 
better to know how to cleanse the 
kitchen drain pipes and care for a sick 
baby, for the culture which can be ap- 
plied to the things that make for the 
health and comfort of those who de- 
pend on us is certainly better than 
that which is self-centered and per- 
sonal. 

It is also true that the woman who 
brings her highest intelligence to bear 
upon her every-day housekeeping 
problems, who puts enthusiasm into 
her work, and gives her best to her 
business of home-making, will soon 
find her problems solving themseives, 
and will be able to find time for the 
culture for which her soul longs. 

All the joy worth mentioning that 
we get in this world we must get out 
of our work. And just as soon as we 
women come to understand that house- 
keeping is a business upon which all 
other business in this world depends, 
we will have more respect for its de- 
tails, and just as soon as we bring 
our highest intelligence to bear upon 
this, the business of life, we will find 
a truer happiness in its orderly and 
systematic performance than we would 
ever be able to find in the shallow su- 
perfluities of social culture. 

ELIZABETH CLARKE HARDY. 





Western Rules tor Freezing 
Ices 


proportion of st 


double that 


4 


and flavor- 
used for pud- 


1 The 
ing for ices is 
dings 

2. Sugar and 
made into syrup. 

: Mash all fruit and put 
become ice when 
milk or cream 


igar 


Fae 


water used ices is 
through @a@ 
frozen. 


gives solid 


lumps 


+. Scalded 


half frozen 














fluffy ice 
Tried Recipes 
Pp 
Chocolate Rice Pudding: For four peo- 
mn wil- 
{ , n 
Ren add 
i br ea- 
e 1 ven 
Or, r Pr ¢ d, 
—vbov i of co I 2 
grar ite 4 n tea- 
of cinnamon, f teas n- 
a fF cloves and 

Eeg Rolls Take lk, four 
cups of r r baking 

powder. ne t of salt, f 











r, four eggs. Con 
h: roll one-f 














constantly. 
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Nothing i > ith cold sliced meats 
than mint jelly To make, take one-half 
cup finely chopped mint leaves, one-half 
cup sugar, and three-foutrhs of a cup of 
vinegar. Let stand two hours. Soak two 








’ , . a 
tablespoonfuls of gelatine in ne-halr 
of cold water; then dissolve in oy, ‘ 
cup of boiling water. Add to Pr 
mixture. When firm, slice in hairs ‘ 
slices and serve with the meat. A ‘ie 
can be added to the mint if desireg 

To remove grease spots, rub magn 
om the spots, cover with two thicknes: 
of brown or blotting paper, ang a — 
warm iron. Corn starch re: wees 

ne 


grease spots. 





At a wedding breakfast, tho strawhe 
ries were served on strawberry i... 


in the center of the plate a c:.;, “a 
leaves held powdered sugar The “wo 


formd a circle around the dis} 


dcgde the h 
pointing out. bulls 
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Fashion Departme 


Any pattern will be matied to any address on 
ceipt of 10 cents foreach. Order by number ang sf 
Write platniy and be sure to fine 
name andaddress. Address all letters to Fae 
Department, Wallaces’ Farmer. Des Moines js.” 

Our Summer, 1913, Fashion Book, size tsia1,, 
Deges with attractive cover, contains over 7H anit 
Season's latest styles and tsthe banda mest boas 
tts kind published. Price 10 cents, which incisg. 
postage charges for mail orders. - 
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A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT cay 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE Home’ 
DRESSMAKER, 











7863 





7877 








No. 7872—Gathered Blouse, with square 
yoke, 34 to 42 bust, with rolling or high 


collar, long or elbow sleeves. 

No. 7874—Outing or Tennis Blouse. for 
misses and small women, 14, 16 and 18 
years, with elbow or long sleeves, wit r 
without shield. 

No. 7863--Semi-Princesse Gown, °4 to 4 
bust, with two-piece skirt. with V-shaped 


or high neck, elbow or long sleeves 

No. 7865—Sectional Skirt, 22 to 30 waist 
with high or natural waist line. 

No. 7877—Two-piece Skirt, 22 to 32 waist 
with high or natural waist line 


The above patterns will be ma 
any address by the Fashion Depa f 
of this paper, on receipt of 10 cents for 


each 





—a double } 
investment 


At the price of ordinary 
silver, you can also se- 
cure the long-wearing 
quality of 


ROCKFORD 
Silverware 


heavier than standard 




















Your jeweler will gladly 
show you the beautiful 
patterns that we make 
and tell you why our 
ware is a double invest- 
ment. Each piece is 
uniform in wearing 
quality, and a_ half 
dozen knives and forks 
starts the assembly of 
a beautiful addition to 
your table, 
We should like to send 
you, free, cur booklet 
Exclusive Silverware® 
which illustrates and 
describes our product. 


ROCKFORD SILVER 
PLATE COMPANY 


104 Wyman Street 
Rockford, Illinois 
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The Child Moses Saved From 
eath 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


July 7, 1918. Exodus, 1:8-14; 


on 10r 
“7 Printed, Exodus, 1:22 to 


99 to 2:10. 
9:10.) 
“And Pharaoh charged all his peo- 
‘ing, Every son that is born, 
ye sliall cast into the river, and every 
daughter ye shall save alive. (1) 
And tere went a man of the house of 
Levi, and took to wife a daughter of 
(2) And the woman conceived, 





ple, 


Vil. 
ot bare a son: and when she saw 
him that he was a goodly child, she 
hid him three months. (3) And when 
she could no longer hide him, she 
took ‘or him an ark of bulrushes, and 
daubed it with slime and with pitch; 
nd she put the child therein, and 


laid i: in the flags by the river’s brink. 
(4) And his sister stood afar off, to 
know what would be done to him. (5) 
And the daughter of Pharaoh came 
down to bathe at the river; and her 
maidens walked along by the river- 
side; and she saw the ark among the 
flags, and sent her handmaid to fetch 


jt. (6) And she opened it, and saw 
the child: and, behold, the babe wept. 
And she had compassion on him, and 


said, This is one of the Hebrews’ chil- 
dren (7) Then said his sister to 
Pharaoh’s daughter, Shall I go and 
call thee a nurse of the debrew wom- 
en, that she may nurse the child for 
thee? (8) And Pharaoh’s daughter 
said to her, Go. And the maiden went 
called the child’s mother. (9) 


and 

And Pharaoh’s daughter said unto 
her, Take this: child away, and nurse 
it for me, and I will give thee thy 


And the woman took the child 


wages 
and nursed it. (10) And the child 
grew, and she brought him unto Pha- 


raoh’s daughter, and he became her 
son. And she called his name Moses, 
an d said, Because I drew him out of 
the water.” 

" Between 250 and 350 years have 
passed since the settlement of Israel 
n the land of Egypt. They settled 
n the land of Goshen, which reaches 
ym the more easterly of the many 


Hh bee be 


mouths of the Nile to the Red Sea, 
al s a land particularly adapted to 
the wants of a pastoral people. They 
enjoved during all these years the 
favor and patronage of the shepherd 
kings of Egypt, who were Semites or 
Shemites, speaking a dialect closely 

d to that of Israel, and who dur- 


4099 


this period seem to have held in 
$! ction the native Cushite popula- 
t of southern Egypt. During this 


ti the children of Israel enjoyed a 
great degree of prosperity. They 
were not all shepherds. Evidently 
some tribes, such as Reuben and Gad 

maintained their shep- 


and Manasseh, 
herd life, and their flocks so increased 
that when they entered Palestine they 
Claimed the wide pasture lands east 
0: the Jordan. Naturally, in all these 
rs many of them would adopt the 
} ess habits of the Egyptians. We 
read from the subsequent story that 
t were carpenters, weavers of fine 
linens, potters, and skilled in the arts 
and crafts, as shown by their ability 
e construction of the golden calf 
aud of the furniture for the taber- 
nacle They seem to have retained 
tribal organization, clans and 
tr-bes, households and families; and 
Tt. ey seem to have maintained circum- 
( sacrifices and the Sabbath. 
he time arrived, however, when 
northern or native Egyptians over- 
tirew these foreigners, the shepherd 
kings, of which we have records in 
t monuments that have been dug 
problem then came up of 
o do with this foreign element 
had been in high favor with 
shepherd kings. Naturally this 
hew dynasty did not take kindly to a 
Tace so numerous and thrifty as the 
raelites, and so closely identified in 
0d with its chief enemies, the shep- 
‘rd kings. Therefore, the new ruler 
Proposed to deal wisely with them. 
‘te told his cabinet that the children 
Israel were more and mightier than 


The 
A 


v. Ch 


% 





the native Egyptians; that it would 
therefore not be possible to drive 
them out; and that naturally the best 
thing to do was to reduce them to 
slavery. That they became slaves is 
shown on the monuments; and the 
Bible tells us that they built two fort- 
resses on the eastern border, Python 
and Rameses. There was a_ vast 
amount of monument building and re- 
pairing to be done. A still further 
motive was that in case of another 
invasion by the Assyrian tribes, these 
Israelites would naturally be their al- 
lies. Therefore, the wise thing to do 
would be to break their spirit by 
bondage. This is the view which a 
politician who lacks a good deal of 
being a statesman, as many of them 
do, would naturally take when a 
question of this kind is presented. It 
requires a real statesman to see that 
the only way to deal wisely with a 
foreign population, which differs in 
its habits and religion from his own, 
is to deal with them in that spirit of 
justice which underlies all religions 
that have any truth or virtue in them. 
This would help us in dealing with 
the Chinese and Japanese. Conquer- 
ing nations, like the ancient Egyptians, 
are apt to suppose that the best thing 
to do is to keep down the conquered 
race; and if not reducing them to ac- 
tual slavery, hindering them in their 
development so that they can never 
attain to any real power. This has 
been the underlying idea of all con- 
quering nations from that day to this. 
It is true not merely with reference 
to foreign nations, but to the lower 
classes, so called, among civilized na- 
tions. 


The first 
stated, is that 
practical slavery, 


method tried, as above 
of reducing them to 
or at least control- 
ling their labor. This proved ineffec- 
tual in reducing the population, for 
the simple reason, as Pharaoh should 
have been wise enough to understand, 
that working people the world over 
as a class have large families. It is 
only when people become rich that 
families begin to decrease in size, for 
reasons which I need not now explain. 

Failing in this, the next method was 
to reduce Israel in time to a nation 
of women. To this end, instructions 
were given to the chief of the guild 
of midwives, Shiphrah and Puah, that 
the boy babies should be got away 
with quietly, secretly. It is somewhat 
amusing to read the excuse which the 
midwives gave for disobeying these 
orders. A woman falls a good piece, 
and is rightly regarded as one of the 
most degraded of her sex, if she lays 
hand on the life of a child. Women 
are the mothers of the race, and the 
mother instinct is not only strong, 
but becomes fierce when anyone at- 
tempts to interfere with the life of a 
little child, and still more that of a 
helpless baby. I fancy there were 
some amusing incidents when the of- 


ficials of Egypt undertook to bring 
these two midwives to account. 
The third method tried was simply 


boy bab 





an order to throw all the s 
into the Nile. These were hard lines 
for the children of Israel. It was a 
time of bitter and cruel oppression; 
so cruel that the birth of a man child, 
an event so greatly desired in the He- 
brew home, was in those days a mat- 
ter of the greatest distress. Hebrew 
mothers had to hide their baby boys 
from the officers, as a wild cow hides 
her calf from the wolves 

About the hardest thing in the world 
to hide is a live boy baby. The new- 
born calf will lie limp and still, be it 
ever so hungry: but how can a hun- 
gry boy baby be hid? And yet the 
mother of Moses, the wife of a priest 
of the tribe of Levi, managed to hide 
the little fellow for three months. 
What months of fearful anxiety must 
these have been! It is such touches 
as these that bring out the bitterness 
of the bondage, the cruelty of the op- 
pressor of Israel at that time. In her 
distress she took an ark or basket of 
reeds or bulrushes, that grew along 
the sacred river. We can imagine 
her tears falling fast upon this strange 
cradle, and a prayer rising to the God 





of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, as 
she carefully daubed it with pitch (bi- 


tumen); for that darling baby must 
not drown. (If the Egyptians knew 
anything about nursing bottles, I 


fancy a bottle of milk went with this 
baby to the water-cradle.) 


The daughter of Pharaoh takes her 
favorite walk. Possibly the mother 
knew that this was the favorite walk 
of the princess. Possibly she had 
strong hopes in her heart that this 
childless woman would be touched at 
the sight or the cry of the pretty baby, 
for we are told that Moses was “a 
goodly child.” The princess, as she 
sauntered with her maidens beside the 
sacred river, an object of worship to 
the Egyptians, because the source of 
all the prosperity of the land, saw this 
strange craale, and her curiosity was 
aroused. She sent her handmaid to 
fetch it. As she opened it, the baby 
cried, probably with hunger. What 
woman, be she maid or mother, is not 
touched by the cry of a hungry and 
pretty baby? Her pity was stirred, 
and she said: “This is one of the 
Hebrews’ children. No Egyptian 
mother would do this. She evidently 
realized that this was no ordinary 
mother, and thought there must be 
good blood in the youngster. Women 
are seldom cruel except to each other, 
and never to a suffering baby. 

The Book of the Dead, the oldest 
book in Egypt and in the world, which 
was usually placed in the mummy 
case of the embalmed, contains the 
ritual for the dead. The Egyptians 
believed in immortality, and here is 
the answer to some questions which 
the disembodied spirit was supposed 
to be obliged to give before the court 
of truth: “I have not afflicted any 
man. I have not made any man weak. 
I have not withheld milk from the 
mouth of sucklings.” It may be that 
this came to the mind of the princess 
and led her to say: I will save this 
child anyway. 

A little girl was looking on. Seeing 
that the heart of this princess was 
touched, she volunteered, child-like, 
to find a nurse for the baby; and quite 
naturally the little girl went to her 
mother, which was the baby’s own. 
This Miriam, who thus watched over 
her baby brother, grew up to be a 
very remarkable woman, as_ subse- 
quent events prove. There must have 
been some of the bluest and most aris- 
tocratic blood in all Israel in this fam- 
ily, a family that held fast to the an- 
cient traditions. It is possible that 
this characteristic of loyalty to the 
traditions handed down from Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob, this religious in- 
stinct, that led to the choice of Levi 
as the priestly tribe, teachers of the 
Jewish people in matters religious. 

There is a curious story, recorded 
on one of the monuments, which is, 
to say the least, interesting. It is re- 
corded that among the princes and 
nobles present at a great public func- 





tion was “Ramoses, child of the lady 
and princess of the sun-god Ra.” It 
may be stated that the word trans- 
lated “child” is not the word for son, 
nor yet the ordinary word for child, 
but a word affording a pun or play on 
the name “Moses,” and meaning the 
“drawn-out one.” The description of 
this child is not as the child of his 
father, nor as the child of his mother, 
but as the child of “the lady and prin- 
cess.” If Moses was adopted into 
the royal family, he would be entitled 
to the prefix “Ra” to his name. I 
would not care to say that this cer- 
tainly refers to Moses, but it is one 
of many indications that the Bible 
story of the slavery of Israel and of 
a friend of the oppressed people, with 
the family name of the royal house, 
growing up at the time in the court 
of Egypt, is reasonable and credible. 





Not At All. 
“Does your boy find his school 
lems hard?” 
“Oh, no; the problems are easy enough, 
but his answers are too original to suit 
the teacher.’’—Fliegende Blaetter. 
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Main Entrance to 


Monmouth College 


A college with 57 years of excellent service, 
with about 1600 alumni. The entire equip- 
ment is new. Monmouth College is a mem- 
ber of The North Central Association of 
Standard Colleges. Graduates of Monmouth 
College take their "Master's Degree" in one 
year in the great eastern universities. Offers 
Eight Courses Leading to College Degrees. A 
High Class Conservatory of Music. A Christian 
Institution with high ideals of life and character. 
It desires your investigation. Address 


T. H. McMICHAEL, President 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 














placed anywhere, st- 
tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 


DAISY FLY KILLE 


Damental. convenient, 
cheap. Lasts alli 
Season. Made of 


metal, can't spill ortip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by Deolers, or 


6 sent prepaid for §t. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, 8. ¥. 
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and full information. 
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Back To The Land 
Now- 
a-days you don’t have to seek the city 


That’s the slogan of success. 


to make good, Every farm locality 
and rural district offers big money 
making opportunities to hustling men. 

Just consider contract ditching. 
Here’s what it offers you: Steady 
work, profits of from $15 to $18 aday, 
and a business that is all your own. 
The only thing you need is a 


BUCKEYE 
TRACTION 
DITCHER 


This machine digs from 100 to 150 
rods of drainage ditches a day depend- 
ing uponthesoil. Itcuts these ditches 
true to grade and uniform size, and it 
lays the dirt evenly along the sides so 
that back filling can be quickly done. 

That’s what farmers want. They 
not only want their ditches dug ac- 
curately but they want the work fin- 
ished as quickly as possible. The men 
who own a Buckeye Traction Ditcher 
find it easy to get work enough to keep 
them busy 9 to 10 months in the year. 

Get the facts about the contract 
ditching business—Read what other 
men are making with the Buckeye 
Traction Ditcher. What they have 
done you can do. Just drop us a 
card and ask for Catalog 2. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
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The Hay Press with record of $ bales 
per minute. Platform permits 
Betting any stationery engine 
op same truck with press, 
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out engine. Has friction 
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Don't break vour back li 
Let it save you time aud earn ; ing an 
Ireland Hoist 


i two horses 


ge. Put your engineto work. 
rh mone 


ves one man at 
e, fully guaranter 
> Saws, Wor t 
Mille, Siw mills, Send for literature, 
Ireland Machine & Foundry Co., 
35 Btate St , Norwich, N Y. 











BUTLER G = Bi 
STEEL rain Din 
Cerrugated. Can’tCavela. 
Rat-Proof. Fire-Proot, 

Can be used for store house. 
y increased by addi- 
tions! sections. Keeps grain 
perfect Large door and 
removable shoveling board. 
Ask .r booklet showing let- 
tere from satisfled users. 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 

1212 W. 10th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 











Running Water 


fm House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- 
mer at Small Cost. — 
Send Postal for New Water Supoly Figas 
Pian. it will bring you 100 pictures © 

of it in actual use. Do it Now 

Aermotor Co., 1144 8. Campbell! Av., Chicago 
Aermoter Ce., 24 and Madison Streets, Oakiand, 











A Constant Water Supply 


s easily maintained without expense 


RIFE RAM 





ead or sla g fall of three or 
Free information on request, 


more feet 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2140 Trinity Bldg., New York 











Send a $1.00 Bill and Get the 
Ashby “Sure-Catch” Fly Trap 
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can K e Will catch 1.000 times m sthan 
t t ticky mussy ty ¢ T Order today 
anc \ r hor of this deadly foe. Use t at 
i and protect your stock. Only cost ¢1.00 by 


. pipes 
Des Moines Fly Trap Co.. Des Moines, Ia. 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfally answered 
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Feeding Poults 
A subscriber asks: 
“Please tell me about 
feeding of turkeys until they are old 
enough to take care of themselves. Is 
it best to keep them in an enclosure 
until they are a month old, to avoid 
the dew?” 
Poults must be kept out of wet grass 
until they have “shot the red,” that is, 
when they have their second plumage 


the care and 


and show red in the face and neck. 
Feed them bread and milk squeezed 
dry for the first feed; add grit and 


chopped onion tops for the first week. 
They can have curds, good, sweet chick 
food, plenty of green food, and clean 
water. Food and drink must be given 
in clean vessels. Feed little at a time 
and often. If the range is good, the 
poults will require little if any food. 
In raising turkeys, the nearer they are 
kept to natural food and conditions, the 
better. Don't keep the poults shut up 
without litter or food. Provide good 
chaff, scatter a little chick feed in it at 
night, to keep them busy in the morn- 
ing; give water in a fountain that they 
can't get into, and, above all, keep 
them free from lice. Look for lice at 
the base of the wing feathers between 
the quills. Spread out the wing and 
apply a little salty grease or sweet 
cream. A teaspoonful of chick food 
scattered in clover chaff will keep fif- 
teen poults busy fill they can be 
turned out. Plenty of chaff also acts 
as an absorbent of the droppings. 





Feeding of Turkeys With Ref- 


erence to Blackhead 


Rhode Island has for many years 
given special attention to the cause 
and cure of blackhead in turkeys. In 


their supplement to Extension Bulletin 
No. 12, 
interesting tables and statements in 
regard to this disease, which is carry- 


for February, are some very 


ing off so large a per cent of the tur- 
keys hatched Space forbids giving 
this circular in detail, but we quote 


follows: 

“The first point in modified feeding 
reduction in the amounts of 
grain and mash, far below the quanti- 
ordinarily fed, even by experi- 
enced poultrymen. The advice 
been commonly given to. give the 
young poults ‘just much as they 
will clean up’ at one time. As a mat- 
ter of fact. this is entirely too much. 
It is very much better to find out how 
much the birds will ‘clean up,’ and 
then plan to give them about one-half 
of this amount. or even less. It can 
no longer be doubted that in blackhead 
of turkeys, the causes which predis- 
pose to the disease are, from one point 
of view, more important than the ac- 
tual exciting causes in the form of the 
perasites themselves. We have been a 
long time in coming to this conclusion, 
but it is now supported by a large 
amount of evidence, drawn from many 
phases of the experimental work car- 
ried on during the past fifteen years. 
To state the matter simply, one of 
the most important of the causes that 
predispose to blackhead is the clog- 
ging up of the alimentary tract, espe- 
cially the ceca, with large amounts of 


as 


is the 


ties 


has 


as 


hearty food materials. Such a condi- 
tion, usually accompanied by mal- 


fermentations. lowers the resistance 
of the tissues and favors the develop- 
ment of the blackhead parasites, that 
are always ready and waiting to begin 
their attack upon the inner walls of 
the intestines and ceca. 


“In the second place, without in- 
troducing all the evidence upon which 
the conclusion rests, it may be said 


that the presence of certain acids has 
been found to inhibit the development 
of the blackhead parasites. To make 
use of this point is to feed the voung 
birds liberally with some acid-contain- 
ing food, such as sour milk, containing 
a maximum amount of lactie acid. 
Aside from the mere acid properties, 
it also seems probable that the bac- 
teria of sour milk exert some prophy- 
tactic action in the iniestinal tract, 








This procedure has been employed to 
such an extent in the experimental 
work of the station, and with such 
favorable results, that we feel no hes- 


itancy in reeommending the feeding 
of large amounts of sour milk to all 
young poults. 

“In the preparation of sour milk, 


one 
ordinary domestic 


point, however, may be noted. The 
sour milk bacteria 


seldom form more than 1.25 per cent 
of acid in milk, calculated as lactic 
acid. In the experimental studies so 


far, resort has been made to a foreign 
bacterium (bacterium bulgaricum) iso- 
lated by Metchnikoff, from the sour 
milk drinks of the Bulgarian peasants. 
This is a bacterium for which has 
been claimed great therapeutic value, 
and which produces in milk a much 
higher degree of acidity (3 to 4 per 
cent) than do our own domestic lactic 
acid bacteria. Cultures of this organ- 
ism for the inoculation of the milk 
may be obtained from large firms 
handling biological products.” 

Apparently clabbered milk and 
green food are about the only mate- 
rials of which poults may be allowed 
to eat their fill without suffering ill 
effects Of grain and mash, poults 
will ordinarily eat—if given full lib- 
erty—from two to three times as much 
as they can make good use of in their 
normal growth. 

The following table shows the Rhode 
Island turkey feeding schedule forthe 
year 1912. The amounts are given in 
grams, except milk, which is given in 
quarts. 
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For practical use, one ounce may be 


considered as equivalent to 28 grams. 





White Diarrhea In Chicks 


Bulletin No. 74 of the 
necticut, experiment station, gives the 


Storrs. Con- 


following conclusions as to white diar- 
rhea in chicks: 

“The period of greatest danger from 
bacillary white diarrhea lies within 
the first forty-eight hours. Chicks may 
acquire the disease, however, up to tie 
time they are four days old. 

“Hens may become bacillus carriers 
after they have reached maturity. The 
ovaries may become infected by con- 
tact of the hens with infected hens. or 
by artificial infection of the litter. The 
infection is, in all probability, acquired 
through the mouth. 

“The feeding of sour milk to chicks 
appears to be a good means of prevent- 
ing, or at least holding in check, epi- 
demics cf bacillary white diarrhea. 
Hence, whenever it is impossibie or 
impracticable at once to introduce new 
stock, ~our milk may be an important 
agent in .essening the dangers of great 
loss from the disease. The sour milk 
should be fed early; furthermore, it 














ssn 
should be kept constantly before th 
chicks. ri 

“Sour milk has an importan; 


stimy. 
lating effect on the growth anq vital 
of chicks, and for this reas: alone 4 


is a most valuable food. 
“For the complete elimi; 
white diarrhea from a poult) 
is necessary to reject for bre« 
poses stock which harbors wiiite diar 
rhea infection, and to obtain eggs o 
live stock from sources where whi. 


ation of 
larm, it 
Ng pur- 


a Sa : re White 
diarrhea infection has not been know) 
to exist. 

“It should be considered both a Mor. 


al and a legal offense for persons to 
sell or exchange eggs, chicks or Ma- 
ture stock which come from flocks tha 
they know to be infected with the germ 
of bacillary white diarrhéa. 

“Every precaution should be taken 
to protect mature stock against infee. 
tion by the white diarrhea bacillus, It 
is, therefore, important that mature 
hens, as well as growing stock, be kept 
in good, clean houses and large yards: 
that they receive wholesome food ang 
the best of care. Finally, that they be 
not allowed to come in contact with ip. 
fected chicks or mature stock.” 
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Stop Dosing 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like some information jp 
regard to my hens. I have lost a num. 
ber of them this spring, and also last 
year. They start dying in the spring, 
and one or two die every week. They 
keep this up all summer, and in the 
fall die off more rapidly. I keep the 
chicken house well cleaned up with 
whitewash and dip. They have plenty 
of fresh water, with copperas one week 
and Venetian red in it the other. They 
seem to die without being sick.” 

We imagine these chickens are dy- 
ing from too much dosing. Keep the 
feed and water vessels scalded out, 
and thoroughly clean, and give them 
fresh water without drugs. If disease, 
such as roup or cold, which is carried 
by means of the water, is prevalent in 
the flock, remove the birds known to 
be sick, and put enough permanganate 
of potash to color the water in the 
common drinking vessel, to destroy 
possible germs. Too much copperas 
will poison the chickens. See that the 
birds have plenty of fresh air, good 
range and clean food. 








POULTRY. 


500 CHICKS 50c 


fa About 655 incubator hatched 
sachicks die of bowel t e, 
S] WHARTENBY'S WONDER BABY CHICK SAVER 
@€ guarantees 95% of brood! <A FIFTY 
CENT PACKAGE will] preserve 500 
chicks. Write for free: booklet 
and sample package, or seni Sve 
and get full size package uuder 
positive guarantee. 
F. A. WHARTENEY 

1024 N. Shartel, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


for sale for hatching from our pure bred farm rang 
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flock. Large well barred stock. Eggs per setting 15 
#1. 30 #1.50. 50 €2, 100 @3. Also ME. B. turkey eggs 
—Per setting of 11,$3. L.S. FISHER & SON. Ek. 1, 


Edgewood, Iowa. 





] AHN & SON, Clarinda, lowa, Box 133, are offer- 

ing eggs for hatching from White Wyand< 
Partridge Rocks, Silver Campine, White Indian 
ner and Buff Orpington ducks Have you s¢ 
postal for their catalogy It’s free. Send today 








] OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds ani In. 
dian Kunner ducks. Eggs, $i for sv,¢ for 
100. Our d MRs. 


HARLAN 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES _ 


Eggs from prize winners, $1.00 per 15, $3.00 for & 
#5.00 for 100. G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon. Iowa. 


Silver Laced Wyandottes 


abreeder. O. M. Hi 


juckKs are pure Fawn and White. 
MACY, Searsboro, lowa, 








Eggs 15 for @1, 40 for 
$2. 100 for$4. 2550s. 
LY, Bedford. Iowa. 





indred choice one year i 
breeders White Indian Kunner and Im- 

perial Pekins, #1.(0 and @1.50 each. Must se) to 

make room. BOLSER FARM, Le Mars, lowa. 


- SALE—One ht 











INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—far 
) range flock. pure white ear lobe. No eulls 
flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15, $2 per 45. @4 per! 
$17 per 500. S.J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 


ps 





Farm raised. Eggs, 75 c's 


haar Wrandottes. 
Geo. Wiegand. Titonka 


per 15, 100 for $4. 





“URE bred large Barred Rock eggs for hatchi: 
{ 15 eggs €1, 30 €2, 100 4. Mrs. Wm. Rice, L 
ing, lowa. 





DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetland ponies of al! 
sizes, ages and colors. Write 
your wants. Ali of same 
good quality as usual 
J. C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica. lowa 
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BEATRICE 


For years farmers have been kicking 
gainst exorbitant prices for standard 
separators. Here's the answer: Get a 
Beatrice. The one standard separator 
ata reasonable price. $25 to$40 cheaper 
than other standard makes. 
Patented device will make the machine 
spotless and thoroughly sanitary In less 
than 2 minutes, A close, clean skimmer. 
















ing ’ Saves money—saves cream—saves labor. 
th If you do not know a Beatrice dealer 
the near you, write us. We'll send you 
the booklets, and satisfy your needs. 






vith THE BEATRICE CREAMERY CO. 
nty Chicago Lincoln, Web. Des Moines,ia  Dubugue,ia. 
eek 
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em WITHA Rosenthal Cyclone 

ro Automatic-Governor Self Feeding 
ied Feed Cutter and Silo Filler. Two 
in sizes requiring 8 to15 H. P. Emery 
to Wheel attached to machine for grind- 

ate ingknives. Write for descriptionand prices. 

the ‘Ve are the manufacturers of the Rosenthal 

ae f@ Corn Huskers and Shredders. Address: 


as ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO., 
a Milwaukee, Wis. 
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New Silo Book 


FREE- 








U. It's full of valuable infor- 

— mation for every farmer 
and stock raiser. Tells all 
about the special and 

ce exclusive features of the 

15 famous 

a INDIANA SILO 


Twenty-Five Thousand in 
use. Write and learn why 
it is best and cheapest and 
get our New Silo Book Free. 


INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
Distributors, Papec Ensilage Cutter. 
The largest makers of Silos in the 
world. Address nearest factory: 
584 Unio mn Bldg., Anderson, Ind. 

; Indiana Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
* Silo Bldg , Kansas City, Mo. 

















It will pay you to - full details o 

jour offer befor you buy any silo. Ge 
| bi i{jour big portislic showing how othe 
, farmers make big profits. Get our spe- 
= cial factory prices on 
3 . Champion Silos. 
‘ ! = (The kind that makes good. Has all mod-; 

Tt fern improvements, continuous door 

‘ : front, special anchors, double latch 
r, etc. 


ladd 

=a “(WESTERN SILO CO. 

. 105 5th *. Des Moines, 
owa. 








ANIMALS 
- FRIEND 
Keeps flies and 
other insect pests off 
of animals—in barn or 
Pasture—longer than any im- 
itation Use dan i endorsed 
since 1885 ‘by leading dairy- 
men and ened 


' 

it $1 wortH savEs$20-00} 
Nin milk and flesh on each 
Heals sores, stops itching and pre- 
ing better for galls. Kills lice and 





tesin ‘poultry houses. 
SEND $1 if your dealercan’t supply you. We'll 
9 send enough Shoo- Fly to protect 

20¢ cows. also our 3-tube gravity sprayer without 


extra charge. Money back if not satisfactory. Name 
txpress Office. Booklet FREE. Special terme to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept.22 1310 N. 10th St., Phila. 


baitor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is 0. Z 







































THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this « ier artm ent. Questions concerning dairy 
Management wali be cheerfully answered 


Slimy Milk 
































An Illinois correspondent writes 

“What is the matter with my cow's 
milk? She came fresh about April 1st, 
We used her milk mixed with the oth- 
er milk for table use. and did not no- 
tice anything wrong, but recently, af- 
ter purch asing a new separator, my 
wife noticed in using hot water to 
wash the parts that the water got 
thick and stringy, with a starchy ap- 
pearance. We afterwards found out 
that this cow was the cause. She is 


about eight years old, and gives about 
six gallons of milk daily. The milk is 


very rich. I am now milking one gal- 
lon twice daily, and let her calf have 
the rest. The calf is doing fine. Now, 
would this milk be injurious to use, 
and would it be safe to ship the 
cream ?” 

From our correspondent’s descrip- 


tion, we do not understand just what 
is the matter with this milk, but sus- 
pect that it has been turning slimy on 
standing because of bacterial infection. 
Several kinds of bacteria, going under 
such long names as bacillus lactis vis- 
cosus, occasionally get into the milk, 
causing it to turn slimy. It impos- 
sible to separate the cream from such 
milk or to make it into butter. Ex- 
cept for its appearance and the fact 
that it will not separate, there is very 
little objection to slimy milk, for it 
seems to be just as healthful as any 
other. 

The bacteria that cause the trouble 
generally come in first through the 
water used in washing the milk pail. 
To prevent the trouble, the milk pails 
should be washed thoroughly and fre- 
quently with scalding water 


is 





Cows On Pasture 
Cows turned on pasture after the 
long winter indoors take a big jump in 
their milk flow. Everyone knows this. 
The increase for the average cow is a 
little over a quart a day, but in some 


cases ma amount to as much as two 
few 


or three quarts. There are a 

cows, especially in seasons of poor 
pasture, which yield even less than 
they did when in the barn, but as a 
rule, May’ and June pastures greatly 
increase the milk flow. Not only do 
they cause a greater production of 
milk, but they improve the quality. In 
Wisconsin actual experiments extend- 
ing over nine years proved that the 
percentage of butter-fat increased ev- 
ery year. The average was about one- 
tenth of one per cent. But the great- 


est difference produced is in the color 


and taste of both the milk and the 
cream. . 

The general facts as stated in the 
foregoing paragraph are well known 
to every observing dairyman. We de- 
sire to point out now a fact which is 
not so generally known, and that is, 


that the increased milk and buitter-fat 
production is quite largely made at the 
expense of body weight. Wisconsin 
experiments for nine years proved tha 
this loss in w t during the first two 
weeks on pasture sometimes ran as 
high as ninety pounds, and the aver- 
age was about forty pounds. Of course, 
not anywhere near all of this goes into 
the milk pail. Some is lost because 


eigh 


len) 


of increased exercise, and some be- 
cause of the scouring and lack of ap- 
petite for grain and hay feeds. These 
Wisconsin cows were, for the most 
part, carefully taken care of, and fed 
grain, hay an. silage even after they 
were turned on pasture. One year, 
when no grain, hay or silage was fed, 
and the pasture was rather poor, the 


loss in body weight averaged ninety 
pounds during two weeks for thirty- 


one cows. ‘ 
ex- 


This year the pasture has been 
cellent over most of the corn belt, and 
we do not suppose the average corn 
belt cow put on pasture has lost more 
than forty pounds. The point of our 
article is that some time between now 
and next winter, this loss in weight 
must be made up. Some dairymen 
claim that they like to see their cows 





indl cate 


in skin and bones because it 











That's the way 
experience and the 
people’s experience aptly 


Laval” 


opportunity 


on 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 





“DE LAVAL” 


means a cream separator 
with the trouble left out 


a user who has had a_ lot 


describes 


of personal separator 

to observe a ereat deal of other 
the meaning of the name “"De 

a separator— (a separator with the 


trouble left out.** 


To many 


other farm machinery there’s more meaning 
in that simple statement of fact than in a 
hundred other claims and arguments that 
might easily be made tor the De Laval. 

And if anyone would know how and why 
the “‘trouble has been left out’? of a De 
Laval machine a new De Laval catalog—the 
most complete and interesting story of the 
cream separator ever published—to be had 
for the asking, will held to make it plain. 


See the local agent or address the nearest oftice as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


buyers of a cream separator and 


SEATTLE 











that they are devoting all their ener- 
gies to milk production. For our part, 
we like to see a dairy cow with a little 
flesh on her ribs, because it indicates 
that she has a reserve to fall back on. 
If short pastures come in July or Au- 
gust, it is foolish to expect a cow that 
earlier in the season has lost thirty to 
fifty pounds of surplus flesh to take 
more fat and muscle from her ribs to 


put into the milk pail. She has done 
all she can, and her only recourse is 
to decrease her milk flow, unless we 
feed grain, hay or silage on pasture. 
During the busy season it is hard to 
give dairy cows on pasture the care 
hey deserve. On first-class June pas- 
ture, they really need very little, but 
as the pastures begin to shorten the 
latter part of June, they will repay 
attention. Perhaps this means feed- 
ing a little silage on pasture, or pos- 
sibly two or three pounds of grain. A 
mixture of two parts of corn, one part 
of bran, and two big handfuls of oil 
meal or cottonseed meal is good at 
this season of the year. The big pro- 


ducers will especially repay a little ex- 
tra grain feeding. It may not show at 
once in the milk pail, but the grain 
will prevent a big loss in flesh, and 
next winter a much better use will be 
made of the grain 
So far as possible, watch 


your cows 


on pasture. Weigh their milk day by 
day. When they go down in milk flow, 
find the reason. Then think out for 
yourself as to whether or not it would 
justify you to feed grain, hay or sil- 
age to these cows. Perhaps it will 
pay you to cut corn or some other 
crop green to haul in and feed to 
them 





Bloody Milk 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“T have a two-year-old heifer which 
I am breaking to milk. She has been 
fresh for about three weeks, and for 
the last week or ten days has been 
giving bloody milk. She seems to 
flinch when I milk her. Is there any- 
thing I can do for her? Will she get 
all right? Her teats seem to be a 
little rough on the inside?” 

Sometimes bloody milk is caused by 
bacteria, but evidently this case is due 
to the actual presence of blood in the 
milk. This kind of bloody milk is 
hard to prevent, but the following 
treatment may possibly do some good: 
First, give a good physic, such as one 
pound of epsom salts. Follow this with 
a daily dose of one-half ounce of salt 
peter and one dram of chlorate of pot- 
ash. Bathe the bag once or twice a 
day with hot water, and rub in an 
ointment of camphorated lard. 





Defining a Dentist. 
One who pulls out the teeth of others to 
obtain oyment for own.—London 
Evening Standard. 
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APEC 
ENSILAGE CUTTER 
Lightest Running Silo Filler Made 


It cuts and elevates the highest quality of sil- 
age at minimum cost for time, lal ind 
pairs. Built of tron and seve 
throughout; easily 
conventent to ope 
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most any power wil up- 
keep, and barring accid e- 
time. throws as well as sil- 
age is elevated in a stead it 
bunches; it operates at slow A 
absolutely sat Our Catalog w it 
co mstruction in detail is mailed tr pon 
quest 
PAPEC MACHINE CO.,Boz62  Shortsville, N.Y. 
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VERNIER SILOS 


Profitable 


El) 








ane 
Satisfactory 


Good features incinde a 
patented 


COLLAPSIBLE DOOR 


the latest ontin Sil 
easy to operate and ex. 
cludes the air. If you are 
having spoiled silage ‘around 
the doors, we have the cure. 
Write us for illustrated circu- 
lars. Address 


VERNIER MFG. CO. 
He Dept. B, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 





0 doors. Is 























Construction is right, material 
isright. Only silo made with full- 
length, structural steel door frame 
heavily galvanized after the riveting. Not 
acrevice exposedto rust. Choice of seven 
kinds of wood, Inflexible guarantee. We 
prepay freight. Catalog shows many more 
fine points, write for it today. Address Dept. 44. 
KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
Malamazoo, Mich. Kansas City, Mo. 
@inneapolis, Minn. Mo. Ft. Worth, Texas 


EZ Hog-Catcher 


catches any size hog with a pull 
of the lever and locks, A push 
on lever opens for le irgest hog to 
} walk out freely o hog raiser 
should be wi thout this cheap, 
simple device. Every purchaser 
\ highly pleased. Free circular. 


goss JAMES G. BAILEY, Delavan, it 
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Electrify your farm and save hours of time, 
n C teps and a big pile of dollars. The 
I r,convenience and luxury of electricity car 
t t hand all a time—summer or winter, rain 

r ne—if you u a few French Dry Batteries. 

They | Hel J = 
i 
J the pr 
1 prest rt g 
é rt both par 
ott t i re W 
ur 1; cail t $ ar 
other duties are performe 
family will benefit by t 
9 
’ 
/ if 
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“Made in 








i wi Madison 

Tit € ont 
Fat with 
sene lark barn, ne 
t fla 
gtur lar 

tt f rs an 
fa ‘ ephon veen t 
barr great cony r 

I ail-carrier 3s a button onthe mall- 








t ton the road, w iringsabellinthe 
i ‘ € the fol >that it 1eTe'’s Some maflin 
the ae se and « of other helps are 
yours with French Dry Batteries 


Get the G Genuine 





how they « 
r i addr 





> an es Oon A 


Tf yon want a battery that d er astrong cur- 
rent foradong time, insiet on the gen + French Hat- 
ter the rs-cell ba ry with an ar of sutistied 
unt Poor-quality |! teries give weak current f 
+! t entire! Don't take 
«} | you the particular 
1 1 want to know more 
& nhelp sou 
«a 
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RENCH BATTERY & CARBON CO 
Winton Street MADISON. WIS 









Let My Pumping 
Engines Do the Work 


Yes, sir. 
gine Outfit. 


Get a Galloway Pumping 
Put it to a 90-day test on 





your fa Use it to run the churn, cream sep- 
washing machine, pump or any small 
hine on your place. Then if you don't say it’s 








the best little engine you ever saw in your life 
you can ship it back. Y'll refund your money and pay 
the freight both ways. No ag ee this offer —is there? 
Then ontopof this wonderfully liberal offer I'll save you 
$25 to $50 on the outfit. Can you beat it? Never. Write me today 


Get tMy: Special Offer and Prices 


ay. Only $24.75 fora 1% p. “Boss 
of De 


Farm’ * Pumping zengine. You can 't 8. ito wait 










for your windmill! to Rion down or a calm, hot 
gay when you have to do all the pumping fora 
fot of st Ag by hand. 


Be prepared 
: =e 


Get my spe- 
= in your en- 


« @ engine catalog 
© in my list_o r 00 satisfied Gallows: 
engine ztomers. Write me today Don’t put it o 
> | need an engine in the next few were. 1 
for ite 1913 
«< 





= 
co 
< 
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the first month. Get my epeci.! 
idress Wm, Galloway, Pres. 


William Galloway Co.} 


2478 75 Ip =; * Waterloo, Ia. 
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10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval without + = 
ge prepaid. 
CEN if you are not bes 
after using the bicycle 10 dass 
dO NOT BUY a@ bicycle or a pair 
of tires from anyone 
vy price uptil you receive our oe 
ore petelons illustrating every ki ) 
’ i have learned our nt A 
nd marvelous new offers 











ONE CENT is al) it will cost you te 
write a postal and every- 
@ thing will be sent you free postpaid by 





You get moch valuebie in- 
Do not wait, write it now 
TIRES, Coaster - Brake rear 
y wheels, any sundries at Aalf usual prices, 


Mead Cycle Co. |);)..1113 Chicage 





Are best by test 
and xpert 



























































































































































roResT RANGER 
v d | Lu 
ROMANCE OF THE MOUNTAIN WEST 
By | MLIN GARLAND 
. iit 
r A ' 
XIV.—THE PEST-HOUSE 
‘ ‘ | ” i 
Sener : ee ba arhae a é 
, 4 val | ild ‘ ‘ th € rir ‘ ~ 
' ‘ 1 i” | ‘ mer i t 
1% ‘t ne « sac . 
" ; se 2 eds 
Wet . te , ? liaee.e night after it , ne or e 
} I | ner ig! } is dra the 
dor reinia i f I ca to my house ar sked 
< a Bice. 4 } me ‘ a bee He fraid t 
he ¢ ' sre eI nd rie n I can't face 1 e and « . 
me } she I dren,’ s l Hie t me ed 
to } } f and r} Bee and ther hen I reme t i 
go n the v i sa. } had en decided in n Stabe i the 
Ree ao . . eo oo ri ttee Ippomted there ee te 
] ¢ r é £& and t ; eve I'm t ne ‘ by 
eee re he aga = pite s 
ri nt t ed 1 called accent 
Ty ot = ; ~ I yelieve 1 1 Y 1yY ct te this 
ae 6 ae aa — : t dg It wil e: e reign 
We: I le-men 
« \ ride 5 t ( ? can't d 
the ¢ I ’ e eX- Y st do that It is ‘ y as 
piaine ] ‘ I ! \ ) ai ( nman anda ¢ zen. 
ar nl I | ! J stay and he)} 1 I'l] de 
! ? xv, the rider ar ne hat I'm afraid t t what 
ad f 1 ime r ] ] ld burn mea ‘ ! 
thre ‘ ‘ r n i t n man I've never he ir 
\1 na r ( car rs na r I don't be.ong t s wild 
from Teer ¢ cou! I came out re be se n 
I < e e ranger daughter not strong, and 1 He 
aah re hat il ‘ I ne n |} « d n altoxz er ana jeaning 
t t t a I nt to tele ne, and | against se ide, sobbed | fully 
< ‘ ¢ r abou Cavanat convi tha vid man's 
that 1 rode mind i t dee affected enable 
‘ er man br r i ner hit t n his av bac ove the r 
i iWwe- g ! . ( nag ! tra i L Ss Ke t m £en 
he ar € ept | get et ig to € I Sai = 
t nd neve r ive anv- I e! and rest a t r- 
t ne re is seif 
ay ‘ : » aX \Vethe I t d ¢ é n € 
t t ‘ ? n fficer of ranger he nteres s it 
thie edera \ ! é I ere I thie ea 4 Is ‘ 
tr i \ ‘ es nt, | , it’s oF one f e 2 ers fron 
and I nt tI kr nly | hel s tired and } and I - 
I nt t e } t bring me ing feed him,” I = re t t ith 
fr 4 ar can't | a Viv ense of the diver char ers of 
bea ive ‘ the tr j thet men he was serving 
bnere ‘ t 1 i! ‘ YY ete j lunn re veda the f od with ar eager 
Since nt eT ct ced 1 esi- } hand ind after ne Nae finished Ss Fre- 
tar nee ‘ ! turned cold freshment, Cavanagh remarked The en- 
vith a per a! é t t tire « I ild be bliged to y« fi 
t ad se [ ¢ ? lice f the | Your visit ¢ I shall send your infor- 
ay N lun I ! ¢ ense li mean mation t Ipervisor Redfield 
—but I res} rw es | Don't use 1 name,” he | ge They 
I r tha are not a ficer of will 1 me if they find out that I have 
the « i t re a 2 e-man. told We vere all sworn t sé ec) nd 
It is r business t ee he pea in if I had not seen that fire—that pile of 
the : and 1 « every- bodies—" 
body knows that; but I can't trust the of- | I know, I know! It horrified me. It 
ficers of this count ‘ e all afraid of made me doubt humanity,"’ responded the 
the « t s ¥ e net af qa, and you | ranger We of the north cry out against 
represent t United State and I tell the sout for Iynching negroes: but here, 
ve I can bear it any longer!” he | under our eyes, goes on an equally hor- 
wailed “I must te somebody I can't | rible dis; ax. of rage over the mere ques- 
sle¢ and I « eat I've been like a tion of temporary advantage. over the ap- 
man in a night e € since I had no | propriation of free grass, } 
hand in the 1g—I I even see it | eral resource—something w} 
done; but I kne t was eg gt appen. | neither one claimant nor t 
Is é tee ed meet- | to the people, and should 
ing it de 1 s he Y barn, | the } € There is some excuse for the 
but I didr now v he nter to | nchings in the south, but what shal e 
a } elieve me don't bie ay of those kill and dismember men 
peere Cavan e face | over the possession of a plot of grass 
ar vild eves | You must bring these men t punish- 
; r ed the ranger pro- | me : 
tect l car Goon. It’s y duty Dunn ¢ 1 < his horror 
now and repeat his q me if 
Y t after a little silence, I do.” 
res ¢ = etimes I feel that I] be Cavan 1 at jast said “You must not 
} t n nIar ilking a tin | attempt ride back tenight I can't give 
t s shine Ir drear 1 civ ed you | n the cabin, because my pa- 
mer ‘ s is It ight they | tient is sick of smallpox, but you can 
X . Eoing sca the herders | camp in the barn t morning, then 
‘ ‘ t, 2 V ne so mar { ride straight ack my friend Redf 
times é I « st Y that the and te \ told me 
uis I f ray t ne a t neca se } v =¢€ t \ te teé Mak 
e\ \ e Le a 2 n of \ e< sit nN é the « Intry if 
Ye é I I I . venty years \ you a d te 
of ue ( Vanag ! ve been a In the « t rancher | r 
law- Eg en i Y this, but s ne was that of 
s I s t € ght of his and distr ght tard All the 
ghas S re s in < Ssjor per- of his e seemed s der Ss 
Ce eS -< 4 Vv re ear es n the s T ards his « } er 
him g ( ne the and fix re now nf and hir g. 
na f those vot deal with” and ¢ nag nderstan gE. 2 ething 
t) erders. On ne btair also of his plig pit } profour It 
the lis u r f mmittee | was of a piece s storv that 
of r sal,” cen man de- the innocent man st} is r madness 
livere mse a sing fac he and the guilty go calmly about their busi- 
ere ? now—I in’t ness of grazing their cattle on the stolen 
be Vert n t t < ee grass. 
c ic} s erance Meanwhile the sufferings of his other 
failed him again, and he fell silent ab- patient were increasing. and he was come 
Tuptls pelled to give up all hope « of getting him 









































down the trail next morning 
Swensor the forest guard fr 
fi knocked at t door t 
I beer to the vai and that * 
as coming up WwW Redfield ; 
tric forester, Ross thanked ; 
dered him t : 
dad to warr ; 
t apn ‘ 
€ the door 5 
‘ the situa 
ire f the business inside.”’ 
\ herford was ik great 1 = 
} n of the disease had mist« f 
é he no longer worried ove is 
e disclosure of his identit 
‘ St 22 ense of his surro 
sed of his son life, or 
ride northward Once he rose F 
3 pu Acari ea SOhieh | 
attacking his pony 
( e old man looked uy 
‘ } nseeing eve and mu t 
( t seem to know you.” : 
m a friend—my name is Ca 
n't 1," he sad 
I el pre If I ever 
th place, I'm going back to the 
get a gold-mine, then I'll go nd 
make up for what Lize has gone re 
I'm afraid to go back nov 
1] right,’’ Ross soothing! 
but you'll have to Keep quiet ti g 
over iis fever youre suffering 
If Lize weren't so far away, me 
and n me—I’m pretty sick. 1 ‘ 
‘ his inside work—is ha an 
cid ¢ puncher like me.’ 
Swenson came back to s t - 
a Redfield and the doctor we h 
‘ woon, and thereaf: for 
€ Cavanagh expecte r 
cor rs dragged woef It 
lock before Swe ii 
teams Were con n 
men and two women in the id 
they would arrive in half an 
he ranger’s heart leaped. Two \ en! 
Could one of them be Lee Virginia at 
f hat sweet, desperate foll 1 
the other—she could not be Lize—t e 
was t feeble to ride so far. “St: em 
en the other side of the bridge,” } ne 
ma “Don't let them cross the eek 
on pretext 
stood in the door, the flut f 
@ handkerchief, the waving of a 
made his pulses glow and his eve 
dim was Virginia 
Lize 1 not flutter a kerchief or ve 
a hand, but when Swensen stopy the 
carriage at the bridge, she said No, 
vou don't! I'm going across I'n ng 
to see Ross, and if he needs help, | oe 
ing to roiul up my sleeves and take 3 
Cavanagh saw her advancing, ar is 
she near enough for his vi to 
reach her, he called out “Den’'t cor 
cleser! Stop, I te you!” His voice is 
ster “You must not come a step ne 
( hack acress the dead-line and 4 
there No one but the doctor shall enter 
this door. Now, inal.’”’ 
I ant to he ‘ protested, 
I know you do: but I won't have it. 
This quarantine is real, and it goes! 
gut suppose you yourself get sic 
We'll cross that bridge when we eet 
te it. I'm all right so far, and I'll cajl for 
vhen I need it.” 
ne was imperative, and she obeved 





jing about his youth and the value 


of his life to the service. 
that’s all very nice,’’ he replied; ‘but 
I'm in it, and I don’t intend to expose 
you or anyone else to the contagion.”’ 
“I've had it once,” she asserted. 


He ] 
tion of 


oked at her, and smiled in recogni- 
her subterfuge 


‘No matter; you're ailing, and might 
take it again, so toddle back It's miz 
1 of you, and of Lee, to come t 


‘t a thing you can do, and here's 








tor he said, as he recognized the 
student who passed for a physician 
Fork. He was a beardless yout f 
experience and no great couras 
1d he approached with hesitant f+ 
he asked 
Are you sure it’s smallpox?” 
Cavanagh smiled “The indications 
all that way The last importation 
Basques brought it probably from 
steerage of the ship. I'm told the 
had several cases over in the Basin.” 
“Have you been vaccinated?” 
= when I was in the army.” 
Ze n you're all right.’’ 
“e pe so.” 
There was a certain comic relief in t! 
long-distance diagnosing of a msl hy a 


bey, and the tragic fact beneath it 4 
that Wetherford was dying, a brok+ 


vet 


was 














and dishonored husband and father, ar 
that } identity must be concealed fré 
his wife and daughter, who were muc! 
more deeply concerned over the rang: 
t over the sperate condition of | 
pe nt. ‘“‘And this must continue to t 
s Cavana ded. And as he sti 
there | ng toward the girl's fair fig 
on the ige, he came to the final, fixe 





determination never to speak one word 


make a sign that might lead to the dying 
man’s identification. “Of what use is it 
he asked himself. ‘‘Why should even Lize 


be made to suffer? Wetherford’s poor 
misspent life already over for her, and 
for Lee he is dim memory.” 


(Comtinued next week) 
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‘CROP NOTES 





1 Crop Conditions are invited from 


r territory If your county is nct 










































‘ a brief summary of local conditions. 

ts are sufficient. All such reports 

ed to reach Des Moines by Monday 

atest, in order to be in time for the 

P ig county amd state designate the 

; from which the report comes. (n) 

5 ern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
=—— 

IOWA. 

Iowa (c), June 20th.— 
ather: rain bad needed. 
ne Oats crop poor. Short 
Winter wheat doing fine. 

g i All stock doing well. 
ro} Clover being cut 
tl ag 1 crop Timothy 
= average vield. Corn selling at 
: ats, 35 cents per bushel.—A. 
Cou Iowa (fe), June 20th.— 
\ \ ‘ellent corn weath- 
s ecasional shower 
meter al iw Some re- 
entir pig - white 
‘ i la i great havoc 
i ar, again, caus- 
y ry farmers. Pas- 
ting sl grain looks 
£ E t 
, ( nty, Iowa June 29th.— 
r g fin ‘ is days. Ground 
‘ 1 Jots of har Early pota- 
SSO B fa 26 cents: 
- rm nts: early spring 
2 nts per uund; hogs, $3. 
( zg Oats rich soil will 
Vool, 16 7 cents; eggs, 
arm 4 t past 
ging a Not 
S ed J , 
lowa ~ 16t] - 
{ i >} i ’ th mtnHy 
seem to be backward; some 
1 n .hem. Every- 
d stand. Good 
g had one week 
ck on pasture 
ci L >. 
Va », June 1ith.— 
( Some done 
t ( small on account 
( Wwe a frost the 9th and 
1 J corn back some. 
looking fairly gooud.—F. A. Mce- 
mery County, Iowa (sw), June 
1 e first cutting of alfalfa is now 
being up The yp on the old al- 
fa is very heavy, yielding from 
tv t and one-half tons per acre. 
TI ast week has been dry and cool. 
G weather for plowing corn and mak- 
ing alfalfa hay. Winter wheat is headed 
0 nd will be ready to cut the fore part 
of ily. Pastures are good.—W. J. Ad- 
= ° 
ma County, Iowa (w), June 135th.— 
( s late; not half through first plow- 





and a 


to plov 
ame.— 


Warren County, 


We ar 
f rain 
be a f 
Gra 
100K 
a tig 
app 
Cc 
Ring 
—Whe 


by dry 


yet. First crop of 
the clover will be ready to cut inten 


alfalfa in stack, 
Fat hogs about all shipped out, 
cattle. Pigs are doing fairly 
We can not get men enough now 
* corn and put up hay at the same 
H. L. Wingate. 

Iowa (s), June 20th.— 
e having very warm, dry weather. 
does not come soon, potatoes will 
ailure Clover cutting has begun. 
and small grains are good. Corn 
well, but needs rain. Cherries are 
crop, and free from worms. The 
crop promises to be extra large.— 
Stanley. 

gold County, Iowa (sw), June 20. 
at, oats and hay crops shortened 
weather. Corn doing well; is 


Iso 


m cross plowed. Young stock doing 
i Usual amount of young pigs.—W. 
C. Kimball. 

ishington County, Iowa (se), June 
2lst.—Most of the oats are headed out, 
and now look like we would have a heavy 
cr Corn looking fine. Cherries ripe, 
and plenty of them. Fine rain now fall- 
ing Frank Carrick. 

nggold County, Iowa (sw), June 21st. 
_ rn all planted and cultivating on. 
Cc and growing fast. A fine rain last 
I and this morning will make the 
] Ires, gardens and every crop grow. 
y, es looking fine. Stock doing well; 
s and high. Wool sold at 18 cents. 
= ( Tidrick. 

lar County, Iowa (e), June 20th.— 
eS ring was very late, although Easter 
v very early. April was a very dry 
I th: May very wet. Some oats sown 
in March are doing fine; others short. 
J thy short, but clover is a splendid 
C —best in years. Corn late and small. 
> doing well, as pastures are quite 
£ quite prevalent, and many 







Cholera 












= being decimated its ravages. A 
percentage of laces’ Farmer 

s s of the double 
nation of sv >, to protect their 
Where done before hogs are sick, 
ves very satisfactory. Pig crop be- 
normal A tendency to raise more 
*. Which had been on the decrease 
t fif years. A splendid rain 



































this morning will FY 
of all kinds very yer 5 
very plentiful at sea 
and sells at 50 ce s 
$9 to $12. Market satis- 
actory, in spite f Ee igita 
Land 2s at 1 sta aving 
reached the point where the can 
? } ‘ € l¢ 
Tiine 1l< 
ms g Ds: fe heat he 
vats he el ve & a 
ing cut, aiso aifaita n s 1 
as fast ear Cort 4 t sin 
warm weather starte Cou use a > 
more rain. Stock doing well on good pas- 
tures Short pig crop: also ¢ s.—( pi ge 
Mercer 
Sioux Cour I ri? J “ 
Everything . ng f ats and 
harley are quite s . las s 
good. Ha a nice ra las Zz Tos 
of the corn 1 ¢ iva i fo » 
second tim be lots ] 
I wa (s Jun 2 1 
d growth, a n 
v cr £ i - 
Oates 1 line < 
x} thir e 
Fat hogs up 2 s 
< Tune § ‘4 
{ ring « ver hay 
» Clove will n get 
1d $ thin 
4 it a ng 
here, t has ¢ tine 
at hega It is sma e 
\ ae sag aa £ n 
color. T} g ~ ! sha anid 
very < ar f weeds is i - 
aged some 4 s i ist a 
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breaks out in some places Sheep | 
well, and a good price. Lambs, 7 cents; | 
yea ngs _ its, Not 1 sale 
horses now ck al loing we S 
Meredith. 

Crawford Cer (e), Jun Is 
Wheat harvest Wheat good 
Corr hk S gt es 1! 1in 
Ha ver s! ‘ pre g 1 
St < cS gt 
20 cents; hi ! SO cents 
vea calves, £s as L, S 
of pigs. Some e cuolts.—Albert 
Lemartin 

\ndrews Cou Mo nw), Jur 20th 
Dry, hot and windy Corn growing fast, 
and Jooks good Cultivating s¢ ! time 
Oats short If it dves not ra s 

be shor Wheat 1 wn 

harvest will begin Monday, the 254, 
prospects good for a full crop Yo 
colts, mules, calves 1 pigs deing weil. 
Fat hogs, $8.50; cows » $1 p head; 
horses, high corn, ents oats, 40; 
¢ 15: butter, 20.—J. W. Griggs 

laway County, Mo. (ce), June 20th.— 
Warm and dry. Through cutting wheat. 
ut b thy hay and oats a failure. P% 





ed up.—W. F. C 
KANSAS. 


mrod 





Nemaha County, Kan. (ne), June 20th. 
—Hot and dry. Corn late, but very clean 
and growing fast. Wheat is ripening 
fast, and is filling quite good. Wi he 
ready to cut next weel Most of the clo- 
ver hay is made, and Hog 
cholera is prevalent, vac- 
cinating with good Hol- 
liste 

Franklin ¢ nty, Ka ‘ June 2 

Weat r hot and d \ i 
S ci \iay Zu Co Ss & tine 








merchandise. 





Knowledge Makes it Safe 
to Buy Anywhere 


You can purchase with safety anywhere, if you are informed upon 
The article you need may be found in a little store a few 
miles away; it may be in a big warehouse two thousand miles away. 
you should know about it first and know that it is reliable. 
the advertisements in WALLACES’ FARMER. 


But 
Just watch 














by the cold spell. eat 
are beginning to i 

Dallas County, ls 
Rain the 20th. » hot 
weather has the 
corn fields. C} PF strawberry crops 
were short; other fruits, except lums, 
still very promising. Oats and winter 
wheat quite spotted. Some good, some 
pale and short. About an average pig 
crop. Hardly enough cattle for the pas- 
tures.—Victor Felter. 

Franklin County, Iowa (n), June 21st. 
—The last ten days have been splendid 
corn-growing days, and good. progress 


has been made in cleaning the fields. The 
weather has been quite dry, but the 20th 
was a day of showers, which revived veg- 
etation wonderfully. Lots of corn is a 
poor stand on account of worms, gophers 
and cold weather in May. An average 
number of little pigs, and a good crop of 
colts, with the usual needless from 
navel poison. Live stock of all kinds in 
good condition and health.—J. T. Thorp. 


loss 


Clinton County, Iowa ‘e), June 2lst.— 
Everything doing fine. Light frosts put 
the corn back some, but ideal weather 
has put it up again. All crops will be 


above the average if nothing more hap- 


pens. Most corn planted late.—F. E. 
Clarkson. 

Butler County, Iowa (n), June 20th.— 
Rainfall light. Cold weather second week 
of June held crops back. Light frost 
June &th and $%th: but little damage. Pas- 
tures good. Hay crop average. Small 
grain looking well. Corn generally clean 


and growing rapidly since June 15th.— 


J. M. Dewey. 
Warren County, Iowa (s), June 20th.— 


Weather dry and hot. Corn plowing on. 
Fields generally clean and corn doing 
well. Wheat looks fine. Oats a little 
short. Good crop of clover will be ready 


to cut next week.—A. J. Irwin. 


MISSOURI. 








Pike County, Mo. (s), June 16th.—Very 
dry. Corn not all planted yet Some 
oats not high enough to cut: some being 

let Lots of 


plowed up and sown to mi 
stock bei shi > yut on 
dry pastures . No rain since 
April.—W. B. McKinney 

Clark County, 2} 
Record-break 
second week in 


of 
the ith of 


ir 





accoun 





4 














cool, northeast win¢ 

sickly. Meadows } 

badly. Wheat and 

well. Strawberry §s ] 1 

the dry weather. Apples falling of 1dly 


—Andrew Ne! 

Harrison C 
—Rain 
and corn. 
scarce and 





neede 








Haying is well along Clove 
Ideal weather for corn Cc 








leavi wheat at it cu 

corn as they go. Where 

no w they are not so bad 

second crop of alfalfa. Oats are 

badly damaged by dry weather and 
chinch bugs. Very few hogs being mar- 
keted. Colt crop fairly good. Prairie 


hay good.—F. D. Everingham. 


ILLINOIS. 


County, Ill. (e), June 14th.— 

10th, affecting corn. In the 
temperature has been ris- 
ing gradually, showing good effects on 
corn. Grass and hay doing well as yet. 
Stock in good condition generally.—M. J. 
Dionne. 


Troquois 
Frost June 
last few days, 


McLean County, Ill. (c), June 19th.— 
Warm weather has promoted growth of 
corn. Too hot and dry for oats. Show- 


ers around us in the last twenty-four 
hours. Oats are short, and not good color 
on much of the old land, and look better 
color and much better growth on strong 
ground. Meadows and oat fields showing 
more sour dock, milk weed, daisies, etc., 
than usual. Corn, 57% cents; oats, 38% 
cents. South half of Illinois suffering for 
rain. Clover hay crop fine here.—W. H. 
Boies. 

Carroll County, Ill. (nw), June 
This week has been very good 
weather for all kinds of crops, 


21st.— 
growing 
especially 


corn. Some fields need plowing pretty 
bad. Hay promises to be a good crop. 
The clover is all in bloom, and the time 
othy is heading out. We are having a 
land soaker this morning. Hogs are dy- 
ing around here. I have lost all but one 
old one. Don’t know what to call the 
disease, but don’t think it is cholera. I 
had an expert veterinarian here, and 
he could not understand it. The hogs 
seem feverish E. EF. Lamoreux. 


Montgomery County, Ill. (c), June 20th. 








Dry and hot. One small rain since April 
25th. Surplus stock sacrificed on account 
of shortage in feed. Clover put in 
good shape, but scarce. Timothy and 
oats failures. Wheat harvest in opera- 
tion Crop short on account of the dry 


weather and chinch bugs. Acreage small. 
Corn still to plant if it rains. Corn small 
and growing slowly. Badly infested w 
chinch bugs. Work at a standstill.— 
James A. Te r 















Hancock C Ill (ec), June 14th.— 
Corn all plowed once. Good stand. Frost 
of the $th put it back a week or ten days. 
First cutting of alfalfa put up in good 


shape; very heavy. Clover will make two 


tons Begin harvest next week. Rye 
and wheat heavy straw, but short heads. 
Will cut in two weeks. Oats short, but 
have a good color. Pastures are fine. 





We have enough rain to make things 














grov Pigs are about half a crop; not 
many old hegs Very few spring colts. 
Weather fine now Cc. M. Benner. 

De Kalb County, Il (nw), June 224.— 
Wheat, oats and corn look fine. Old corn 
is 55 cents, oats cents and wheat 80 
cents. More than an average crop of 
small grain Estimate wheat average, 25 
or 30 bushels; oats, 75 per cent of a crop 
Hessian tly doing son damage. Many 
farmers plowed a good crop up on that 
account.—J. O. Metcalf. 


MINNESOTA. 





























Jackson County, Minn. (nw), June 20th. 
—Good rain last night Has come in good 
time. We were needing it badly; but 
think this will do for all immediate nee 
Oats and barley that were sowed ear 
are beginning to head Rye will not be 
as good crop as it was last year around 
here Corn looking fine; good stand and 
free from weeds. Mostly plowed the sec- 
ond time J. F. Ballinger. 

Brown County, Minn s), June 20th 
Small grain on sandy land and low grot 
showing effects of dry weathe: Cy 
growing good; five to ten inches high. 
Hot and dry past two weeks. Good show- 
er last night, whic will help small grain. 
—C Current 

a} r County \I 
The last week has - 
provements, and weé ire 
ideal for cultivation o ible 
corn was rep f 
moisture and - 
nation and growth is 
placed it in growth with early planted. 
All small g i ind grasses Vv 
showers 1 Cattle in splendid - 

I } l } pigs I I t - 
I. ik. Geiselhar 

Polk ¢ int Mint (nw), J 9 = 
Fine rain on the 1st} ‘ | 
\\ i 1 ir? Ha 1 € - 

AftMes # i Kt I V £ iu I 
Olson, 

NEBRASKA 

Dodge CC n Neb ( Jur _ 
A nice, gentie rai la Y eS 
the second er ’ i i 4 e 
th past € f putt up alfaifa nd 
! St of tha cr ip Im nice > 
Corn is growing raj Second ¢ i- 
tion about eted \Whea - 
ing excep ! and a bur , 
may well gured or Karly ats in 
head, and 1 loo ell and ! 
better than a year age ernest H. I 

Wayne County, Neb. (ne Jur 1 
Corn plowing about half over the firs 
time Stand of « n reasonably 2g 
some complaint of damage by cut worms 
on sod Unusually cold the last ten days, 
and also dry. Corn has grown s 
Bugs doing some damage to potatoes 
Not much old corn on hand. Oats doing 


well.—John C. Davis. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


La Grange County, Ind. (ne), June 20th. 
—Hot and very dry Rain badly needed. 
Oats and early potatoes are injured. Hay 
harvest now on. Wheat headed out. Corn 
doing fine: cultivating for the third time 
—C. H. Baker. 

Spencer County, Ind. (sw), June 20th.— 
Scarcely any rain since the 25th of April 
Corn looks bad; not a good stand on ac- 
count of drouth. Wheat is about all cut. 


Will have a fair quality, but yield will 
be cut down. Pastures are short, and 
stock will have to be fed if drouth con- 
tinues. Garden truck have done no good. 
Potatoeseshort.—L. F. Bauman. 

Hughes County, Okla. (¢), June 26th.— 
Still dry. Corn laid by, and looks well. 
Oats harvest on. Some machines run 
both day and night. Pastures getting 
short. Hay will be light. Not many 
peaches.—R. E. Noble. 

Gregory County, S. D. (s), June 19th.— 
The dry spell cut the fall wheat half. 


Other small grain in good condition. Corn 


a fair stand. Pig crop short. Gardens 
fair.—R. Himes. 
Green County, Ohio (w), June 13th.— 


Corn cultivation on in earnest. Most of it 
second time. On account of dry weather 
looks as though it will need continual 
stirring to retain moisture. Cold weather 
has retarded growth exceedingly. Have 
had only a couple of warm days this 
month. Wheat harvest will be early. 
Some Hessian flies to be seen. Hard rains 
last of May knocked off much bloom. Will 
not have bumper yield that was gener- 
ally expected in the spring. First cutting 
of alfalfa being stored away.—J. L. Gar- 
lough. 








A Farmer for President 


is proposed in a booklet adver- 
tised on page 979 in this issue. 
Have you read it? 


Why Not Get Ready Now? 


I have a Ne. 14 Ohio Ensilage Cutter, 
Blower aod Distributor for Has been 
used a few years, is in good condition. has never 








sale. 


given any trouble inany way. Two sets of kuives 
Price 83. D. A. TURNBULL. 
R. 3, Menmouth, Illinois 
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KRESO DIP NI 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
@ necessity on every farm. 














CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 


Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES “AWAY FLIES 





Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDU 


DETROIT, - = 





STRY 


MICHIGAN 














MI NERAL 


Over FH EAVE 
*vean REMEDY 





will cure any case or 
money refunded 


$1 Package 
cures ordinary cases. 
Postpaid on receipt of price, 


=~ Agents Wanted 
CERTAIN £5 ine for descriptive booklet 


Mineral Heave Remedy Co.,400F ourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


For Spavin, Ringbone, 
Splint, Curb 


and all Hard or — Enlargements 
of the body or limbs, use 


Blisterine 














te ‘ 
result of 30 ye r ¢ e in the 
\ nary pr 
\ ri y pi 
qd on rece 
teed or m« 
1 Vrite for f 





1 Live Stock Ailments 
Chicago Veterinary Medical Co. 
2453 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 








“VISIO” 


A Remedy for 
cet BLINDNESS 


a Cataract and Conjunctivstis 






$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n. 2459 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








“The Hoof is the Horse” 


Buck’ $ poate Horse ae 





_— en ‘ st ( e tried. alv 
JOHN BUCK MEDICINE co., Crookston, Minn. 








Death to Heaves 
ug dep~citne n ar 
NEWTON ‘Sis ca aves. 


Sent postpaid, 


Best Cor 








ments 


The following 


prepared by F. 


of the Illinois Agricultural College, 
and printed in the College Agricul- 
turist: 

Any machine i. t troubles 
The more farts ‘ re t} re 
chances there are for ibles, ( ea 
number of troubles ar th a binder 
furthermore, it might 1} 1id that the 
majority of them are 4d more to faults 
of the operator than fi s of t na- 
chine In many cases wh the expe is 
called a 1e 
trouble “a a by e ignorance of 
the ye 1 1 ne iples 
‘ he machine 

e tong trur are source more 
or i¢ any nee t ni! to 
thie fe has ti } them end- 
ng ne and t} m 
‘ ng rses t alk one- ‘ Both 
these diff ‘ ‘ ne, 
\ ‘ n t alr e outs if 
i . n = Ss 
S$! rt t t i i t to 
] t ! ! In . al- 
a I t ed e 
are r uW gar nd 
Ka . r nvle ' . 
a i . 
! z at 
t n ra 
Fi ‘ * 
‘ ‘ ne. : 
( t rt 
d 
! ‘ - 
t P . 
‘ or ‘ t} re r 
< P ns 
rur that 1 r 1 This 
Vv prever ne It a 
hoa I r { itn 
the i the 
( r ‘ £ g instead of 
le ng otte ri t té the 
rear s} ! ‘ lt 
yr e! } < nda i ln 
s vf 1 n ear s ga 
I of t i é \ nk i n 
n « 1 n \ iN 1 of 
the a id ] g be a here 
that a chair on t n hine s 1 be 
in in the s t and ead 
1 r ‘ I 1 Ss} a7 ts il i ¢ il’ wil 

i! neer If « S ¢ run t tight 

‘ undue \ i on them and the 
Lae | 

t nort es t arises W 1 the 
gear e main s ind on ¢ n- 
ter a ng i t 1 fi 1 ale 
I eve et t « 1 ax rease 
} } n ed eN SSive on t se gears 
\ 1 eT It i and f e sandy 
s i t n grease t 4 
whit ( the out. TI 
a ‘ Pr 4 ‘ t not f 
proper mes! n most 1 hines there is 

na ent on the free nad the main 
£ ft by w the ? set in pr er 
s l be s eep as pos- 

\ i } s hese 
s s P e «< or 
S ri ‘ or Ss 
e bent nd « n ng, but re 

( n s ¢ d a f 4 ‘ 
‘ na ha so if ¢ 1 
{ 1 4 ; T s i Ve s Lre- 

done a\ \ I 
having roller s - ning 
! es on both ¢ t ns i 

‘ rea el! I e ¢ Ss - 
‘ t gs ar out if 
a t 

lt ‘ binds 
3 REY ae 
t \ s can 
and ns. 
if € Ss < e s = ng 
‘ n is é « € of € ‘ 
Vv ss { é S n a - 

S CAI he I € brace rods 
I ng the ul se! ts 
i the same ing’ r ¢ ) grain 
Si times ¢ rs < Vv: I t} € _ 
\ rs are s lale t I T ed Ss to 

e a smaller s A} s s] i al- 
wavs be run so t? ef] 
< ection that the apron is 
Slats e chewed tr 
be traced to a bolt v 
toward the apron, wt s 
the case The t apr 
gives trouble in a r c 
1 < making dent in i 

thus Causing ex fr 
sheaves are very often celivered from 








Binder ‘Tastiilion and Adjust- 


seasonable article was 


W. 


3urnett, a 








student 




















the hine many leose straws 1n 
the ead end of them, and the sheaf is 
also orly butted, Many farmers are 
worried about this, and never trace the 
troubie to the reel and the tilt at which 
the machine is run. If the reel is run too 
Jow in the grain (as it often is), it will 








throw many straws to the rear of the 
platform, which will come out in the head 
of the sheaf. The reel slats should strike 
the yvrain about midway between the 
heads and the point at whi ch it is cut off. 
It should als be far enough ahead thaa 
the i leave the straws <¢ 1OSst aS 
soon as cut. When this way, it pushes 
them Jj t enough to Jay them on the 
platform, but does not thr them back 
on the rear of the platform, as it yuld 
do if set too far back. If t machine is 
run th the platform tilted forward, it 
Will greatly aid to keep the straws in their 
proper place The also prevent 
rocks making dents in the platform. Twos 
often the reel is set in one notch and 
never ved. This is all right o7 hen 
the grain is 


standing straight and is the 


same length all the way around the 

















\ ch is seldom the Case By proper 
« isting the reel, one can sua Sé ire 
t d sheaves. A sheaf is not a good one 
} ever, unles bound in the middle. To 
keep this right, the operator must s t 
the binding apparat ba ard and for- 
il t e il! ille ne 
Lig] fy grair n é iys come 
« ? e pa ers, | of in 
the de i Can be re ‘ € t ‘ - 
r ng de« cover and t he | 
ter a ga rd as it £ » that 
the zg ns ome ¢ n r with t 
a ‘ ruc n Be 1 ped sheaves 
are t t ha E ie er 
é I > & have it 
t t t S ‘ 
rs £1 I i t I U 
f Stop spring s, 
i ‘ ‘ na l € 
r ig t € 
‘ I t } 1on only 
1 i nes ] r more 
often é er ‘ £ br en. 
r s ea i I for: l in the 
machir ill ght, but bind fails to 
a 4 at on { it al : ¢ d i? 
1 i} x n, £ ne i- 
pre n 1 i€ packers are ] ig 
heir This dog ring s e 
I dog inta na t S 
a stance bin Loa discharge 
t ive é When it is v i the 
Di ne apparatus ma Start, s and 
Start aga When is Jerky n on is 
I ced, t tr ble is most certain to be 
t a ne Th ing small bun- 
die etimes be ca 1 t the dog 
face t I worn off rouns n \ h case 
slip off each other too easily. This 
j more often caused by the dis- 
charged sheaf catching on the trip and 
holding it « n This will happen only 
on machines which have the trip and 
compressor combined, and then sually 
happens hen the bundle carrier is full, 
causing the last discharged sheaf to be 
} 1 too close to the binder 
\ con n error made on binders is to 
tighten the twine tension if a tig sheaf 
is desired This, however, should not be 
done. The proper thing to do is to tighten 
the trip spring, because the harder to trip 
the tighter the b ndle will be he only 
purpose of the twine tension is t ld the 
twine fi l make larger or smaller 
sheaves the compressor should be moved 
down or up as the operacor desires 
Phrowing loose sheaves is per the 
£ ate diffi of all. This is 1used 
t u Variety of troubles The ne 
‘ s £ he t tight. In s se 
t! t ¢ t ( Om by the disk before 
the is I d the € that 
n t. de: la ‘! Ss lt ble 1s 
some at har f ‘ experienced to 
a t t I er doe not se its 
t ¢ some might tt} but is held 
Per U i e Ur t 
Y ‘ i lf Ss spring is ‘ 
€ t € ( | € « =n 
Z Pa kr ¢ I $ on 
1eAa it I r itse i the ef 
« n if } a ike Lhe 
s goon only ‘ ate eht 
\ a & 1 ( er t nz 
are 1! i eve \ it rust 
? 1 break € e very often 
u i n brig d smooth. e 
! e t n e 
a t i v 1 Ss 
ens P , y «* : > 
ri lizh or ¢ s her 
ng ¢ 
nt on 
edie 1 
orn 
sily 1} 
iry t 
s on snotter 
be and do not rn t 
F: should, the must : 
pl yn ones. T much play be- 
tween these gears and the cam wheel also 
may cause trouble. They should be firm 
(but not tight) against each other, so as 
to act at precisely the right time and 
stop in their proper position. A bent knife 
arm will not cut the twine soon enough, 
and may causé a broken band to be left 
on the Knotter. 
























Do it the easy way! Get the facts a 


C vut t 
“Little Giant” famous $-wheel Greer he 
Find out how it dumps and elevates a ¢ “lo m1 
of ear corn in3to 5 minutes Instead of 2 40 m\ 


utes theold way. You take arest, and huskers keer D 
on hnsking. No more scooping to do, no wore} 
backs after you geta iaaue 


“LITTLE 
GIANT” 


Men husk 20 per cent more, when they don't 


have to scoop. They work fora quarter to a half 
cent cheaper, when they an thave lt Goc d 
buskers are eas y to get and keep when e's no 
scvopiug to be done, Investigate the *. Lit. 


tleG iant P ortable Elev: ator that r 
out of unloading and cribbing corn and sina 
grains! Shketied green corn and silk in t crit 
means rattage and molding. Our new ser fe 
ure in bottom section separates It from tie 
corn and saves it for feeding. 


Write for Free Book. work bet y 


read our fine free book. Even if you ar 


ready to buy the “Little Giant: *pett f 


Tacts 

and know about the famous4- wheel Green 3 achine 
when 50 uare ready. A great Book of Cri} Plans 
free if you are going to build or remodel y cribs 


Write now. A postal willdo. Address, 


: PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
133 McGiun St. Bloomington, tI, 











In Cement Floors 
and FOUNDATIONS Use 


ROSS sii... SOCKETS 


Studdin, 


The “100-Year’” Post Support 


Simply tap sockets down into sott cement. 
Nosills to rot. No toe naiiing to rust. Fits 
any upright. For Cribs, Granaries, Barns, 
Sheds, Garages, etc. Write today for FREE 
Booklet. Learn how to make upright sur 
ports everlasting. Get book—“How to Build 
Cement Fioors and Foundations.” 


G. M. ROSS & CO. 


Grinnell, lowa 





Soild only Direct from Factory to Users 


WITTE Engines 


1% to40 H.P. Standard for all farm and shop 
work for 26 years. Recommended by users in a!! 
partsof world. Every engine built under personal 
direction of Ed. H. Witte, Master Engine-builder. 
60 Days Free Trial. 5-Year Guaranty. 
Engines shipped ready to work, easy to startand 
run. Never wear out, alwayé pull 

steady and use less fhel. 
Get our Free Catalog with 
latest reduced prices. 
WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 

1537 Oakland Ave., 
KANSAS CITY, - MO, 








lifting or pitch 
ing. ea hnet bis 
work and ligbt- 
ens draft nn y 
0%. ont rut 
fie is*or roads. 


We also furnish 


wagon. Wheels can't 
dry out >rrot. Send for 
free book of facts and proofs 
Eiectric Wheel Co., 
55 Elm Street, 
Quiney, Ill. 
‘s 








YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 


To make more money during your 
spare hours than at your regular 


work. Become a salesman. An old, 
well-established automobile manufac- 
turing company wants an agent in 
every township and district where it 


has no representative. You need nc 
experience. You can sell your neigh- 
bor. Some of your neighbors are go- 
ing to buy cars. Why don’t you sell 
them? Wil! you do it now or will you 
miss the opportunity? 

Write this minute to 

Great Western Automobile Cog 
Peru, Ind, 
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Market Letter 


15.—The weather 























e principal! influence in the 
s recently, prices moving 
4 jlown i accordance with 
: is dry or rainy. Undoubted- 
b ators are prone to exagger- 
, i ms, and many reports are 
ate 
ire purposely colored to 
sts of men engaged in 
: but at ail times 
; an weather are pretty 
ngthen prices when the crops 
ie, and advices of this charac- 
+n potential in recent ad- 
: ally in putting wheat high- 
= d oats have been affected in 
inner, beth selling a short 
he highest prices of the sea- 
i by reactions in prices for 
; ulis, as well as in wheat. It 
ppens that after considerable 
1 prices there are rains in va- 
rious ts, and these help to cause 
a quotations. In the meantime, 
f are threshing the new crop of 
: eat in Oklahoma and Missouri, 
, sting is all the time working its 
zi thward. Rains have fallen in 
narts \ilinnesota and the two Dakotas 
‘ ich needed, but there will al- 
ways districts where rains pass by. 
T} try will shortly start in selling 
winit heat freely, and considerable ac- 
cu ns may be expected, as the mill- 
ers ir to be in no great hurry about 
reple ng their supplies of wheat, ap- 
1 being ready to take their chances 
“ ab'e to buy later on at reduced 
Pp though wheat, in common with 
the er grains, is selling much lower 
thar ear ago. The last year’s crop of 
wl is been marketed with unprece- 
dente freedom, yet it has sold at such 
low es as to result in its quick con- 
s and no burdensome stocks of 
v it remain at the close of the crop 
year Consumption of wheat is large the 
¥ ver, and while the world’s crop 
for was the greatest on record, pres- 
ent availab'e supplies are only about 10,- 
060.4 bu s larger than a year ago. 
hot weather was hard on 
perishable goods in transit, and for a 
s} ell shipments of eggs, fruits, veg- 
et and berries were cut down, while 
damaged goods had to be sacrificed for 
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rse of 


ng a 


‘s of superior quality, 


es or else proved a total loss. At 
these goods marketed 


e mes were 
and prices have been seeking 
nsiderably lower levels. The market 


n receiving watermelons, gem mel- 
vaches, raspberries, blackberries, 
ete., and they meet with good 


Spring chickens are lower in price 

er increased offerings, and so are new 

Natoes, While old potatoes are almost 
sable at any price. Creamery butter 

s at 25 to 28 cents per pound, and 

butter at 24 to 26 cents, with pack- 

ck at 21 cents. Egys that are good 


22 cents per dozen, 
‘tatoes at 60 to cents per bushel, 
d potatoes at 15 cents per bushel. 
hy seed wholesales for $3.50 to $4.50 
100 pounds, and clover seed is firm, 
sellers at $14.25 per 100 pounds for 
r delivery. Flax seed sel!s on track 
to $1.32 per bushel. 
Chicago live stock markets will be 
i for the Fourth of July holiday on 
and also the following Saturday. 
action was decided on at a recent 
ng of the board of directors of the 
zo Live Stock Exchange. This means 
no live stock will be sold on the two 


lity go at 17 to 





and country shippers will act ac- 
nely. Beef steers have been selling 
tly on the basis of $7.59 to $9.26 for 


nm light to prime heavy weights, 
prices comparing with $6 to $9.40 a 
ago. Last year saw the highest 
es recorded in forty years, $11.25 be- 
aid in the closing month, and the 
the market in recent weeks 
as though this year is going to see 
s that will richly reward owners of 
finished cattle. Of course, there 
be a limit to the advance, and there 
be no $11 beeves this vear, but there 
very reason for expecting a continu- 
of extremely high values. But while 
prices are expected, it has been all 
serious question whether it is 
ious to pay the prices asked for well- 
stockers and feeders, and some farm- 
who visited this market with the in- 
nm of making such purchases re- 
ed home without making any invest- 
ts. Recent sales of stockers and feed- 
have been made at a range of $6.50 
$25 per 100 pounds, with little year- 
selling highest, 
a@ year ago sales were made at a 
ze of $3.75 to $7. Many stockmen have 
the prices demanded for such stock, 
it seems probable that most of them 
come out ahead, provided they under- 
i the business, but it looks risky to 
the extreme prices. Northwestern 


se cattle are not expected to show up 


liberally this year, and most of these 
e are received during the last quarter 
le year The receipts of these last 
aggregated but about 185,000 head, 

















While during the year Ss, 
1895, 450,590 head were \s 
the inducement for makins is 
fat as possible is ver strong, ere 
centage of feeders may be expected to be 
small. 

The cattle market on Monday of ist 
week Was a for sellers 
experienced in a 1 “ not many 
sales below §s, and numer Ss transactions 
at $8.90 to $9.20, but the ear advance 
was followed ‘ater in the week by in- 
creased receipts at , e 


bulk of 


the stee: 











tire week brough r 

nary prime vearl $0 
and no good, stro n 
below $8.50. Butel ers 
had a good sale at &15 
to 825 pound Heref the 
market. Canners $4.60 





cutters at $4.65 to 
to: $7.15, Ww a few yei 


Following Monday's strong market, stock- 















ers and feeders had a bad break, the 
week's sales I at $6 to $8.15 for the 
former and at to $8.15efor feeders 
earrying much w ht. Calves were lower, 
selling at $5 to $10.25 eariy, while later 


alers 


the best light ve went at $9.25. Milk 


cows sold moderately, most of bring- 








ing $60 to $70 per head, the extreme 
range being from $59 to $100 Sales of 
beef cattle were made late last week at 
materially lowered prices, with numerous 
offerings of stock from districts where the 


grass was burned. Inferior killing steers 





sold below $7.50. 

Hogs have been marketed in recent 
weeks at western packing points in larger 
numbers than a year ago, but the lively 
demand caused them to sell readily, al- 
though prices ruled very much higher 
than at the same time last vear. The ex- 
tremely hot spell of weather brought 
about a,temporary interruption to the 
former good buying, and prices had some 
big breaks, with thousands of hogs car- 


ried over from one day to another unsold, 


while great numbers of hogs died in cars 
on the way to market. Losses of this 
kind were the greatest ever experienced, 
and instances were reported where from 
forty-five to sixty dead hogs were found 
in a single carload. These hot waves are 


always expensive to shippers of 
hogs, and it pays to select as cool a time 


country 


as possible for making such shipments. 
Owners who cashed in their heavy ma- 
tured swine while the weather was still 
cool acted wisely. Farmers are generally 


putting on considerable more weight on 
their hogs than in recent years, and the 
average weight jumped recently four 


pounds in a week, reaching 248 pounds, 








which compares with 236 pounds one year 
ago, 238 pounds two years ago, and 242 
pounds three years ago. Of late, slaugh- 


terers have manifested a marked 


prefer- 





ence for butcher weights running from 
200 pounds upward, with the lighter 
weights ranking next and heavy p: ng 
hogs selling lowest of all, as usual. In 
spite of the summer weather, there is still 
a large consumption of fresh pork prod- 
ucts, Which retail considerably cheaper 
than other meats, and the packers are 
still unable to accomplish much in bring- 
ing up their holdings of lard and cured 
hog meats to normal proportions. Pro- 
visons are having a large cash sale still, 


notwithstanding the advance over last 
year’s prices. Stocks of provisions held in 
the principal western packing points the 
beginning of this month aggregated 247,- 
767,000 pounds, compared with 320,173,000 
pounds a year earlier and 229,475,000 
pounds two years ago, there having been 
a gain in May of 20,698,000 pounds, the 
largest at that time in several years. On 
Monday last week prime hogs sold in one 
instance up to $8.95, but later they de- 
clined to $8.60, rallying later to $8.0, with 
sales all the way down to $8.35. Pigs sold 
at $7.50 to $8.55. 

Sheep and lambs have encountered some 
highly sensational collapses of prices quite 
recently, with a break of half a dollar per 
190 pounds in spring lambs, as well as 
in fed lambs, on Monday last week. And 
this break was in the very best consign- 
ments, as well as in other descriptions, 
although the receipts were by no means 
large in numbers. However, it was a ter- 
rifically hot day, and slaughterers could 
hardly be coaxed to inspect consignments, 
while the large receipts reported in other 
western markets, as well as in eastern 
markets, exerted a depressing influence on 








prices. After the weather became cooler, 
the demand improved for fat lambs, both 
springs and last year’s fed flocks, as well 





as for fat wethers, but buyers were very 
discriminative in making th selections, 
passing by heavy ewes, which sold lower. 
Idaho range lambs of this year’s crop have 


2ir 





begun to move to market, the crop being 
a fine, large one, according to reliable 
reports, and Tennessee and Kentucky 


spring lambs are expected to be marketed 


through the month of August. The Chi- 
cago packers have continued to receive 
generous supplies of these lambs con- 
signed direct from Louisville to their 


packing plants. Larger supplies of sheep 
and lambs for the past week brought about 


reductions of as much as $1.50 per 100 
pounds for spring lambs, while the best 
sheep were close to $1 lower. Spring 


lambs sold at $0 to $7.23; fed lambs at $9 














to $7.15; yearlings at $5 to $6.15; wethers 
at $4.25 to $5.75; ewes at $3 to $5, and 
bucks at $3.25 to $4, these prices apply- 
ing to shorn tlocks. 











rhe horse market is confronted with the 
accustomed midsummer duliness, and the 
country shippers should use the greatest 
in avoiding gluts of such descrij- 
as are net wanted at this time. 
work horses that weigh from 1,550 
to 1,600 pounds are most frequently called 
for, the demand for farm horses 
has ceased. Inferior to fair horses are 
quotable at $85 to $155, drivers at $130 to 
$200, good chunks weighing 1,250 to 1,350 
pounds at $185 to $250, good drafters at 
$260 and over, and the best class of heavy 
drafters at $300 to $550. Most of the ani- 
mated buying takes place in the first two 
days of the week, and late transactions 
are apt to be very slow at uncertain 
vaiues, W. 


Iowa Weather and Crop 
Bulletin 


For the week ending June 22, 1913, 
Moines, lowa.—Excessively high tempera- 
tures and bright sunshine prevailed until 
Friday, when light to heavy showers 


Des 








oc- 
curred in nearly all parts of the state. In 
some localities the showers were unusu- 
aliy heavy, while in others the amount 
of rainfall was only a trace. Over a strip 
about two counties wide, from Polk to 
Fremont county, and over Mahaska, Linn, 
Washington, Johnson, Iowa, Scott and 
Clinton counties, the amounts ranged 
from one to more than three inches. The 
high temperature made corn grow rapidly, 
and the dry, hot weather checked the 
tendency to rankness in small grain. The 
conditions were favorable for field work, 
and corn fields are now generally clean, 
and much clover and alfalfa and some 
slough grass were put up in fine condi- 
tion. The dry weather, however, cut the 
strawberry and cherry crops short, and 
was beginning to affect pastures, oats, 
potatoes and garden stuff, but the late 
rains will be of great benefit to a!l grow- 


ing crops. Owing to cool weather at pol- 
linating time, apples are dropping badly. 
The following is a summary showing the 
acreage of staple crops as compared with 
last year: Oats, 99 per cent; spring 
wheat, 95; winter wheat, 102; barley, 93; 
rye, 94; flax, 93; tame hay, 99; wild hay, 
97; alfalfa, 110; pastures, ¥9.—George M. 
Chappel, Section Director. 


The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1913. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 40 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to 
Chicago, Ill 
Milwauk , 
Duluth, Minn. .«... 
St. Paul, 
Madison, 
Charles 
Dubuque, 
Davenport, Iowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Keokuk, Iowa ..... 
Peoria, Il. 
Hannibal, 
Springfield, 


June 16, 1913.) 











City, Iowa 
lowa 











St. Louis, 

Cairo, Ill. . 

Springfield, 7 
Columbia, » 73 
Kansas City, - Ravana ntrecdveneielers i2 
Topeka, Kan. ..... Cl aD ancl ot Na aa Ig 90 
Wiemite, MOM. <scccsswces EE er ne Pee o4 
COMCOTGIE, FES, cccccsesvevcdsevovene W5 
RAMCOME. NGM diacicedincauns paecersveeiecas 112 
ERE PENIS adic ove Ketaaneisins 6-04 .108 
SRN, ME ROU WOIN, 0 55.5 oro ont oinien sone biare anes 115 


Yankton, 58. 
Valentine, 

Huron, 8S. D. 
Pierre, S. D. 
Moorhead, 
Devil's Lake, N. 
Bismarck, N. PD. 
Williston, N. D. 
Rapid C . 
Lander, ] : 
Cheyenne, Wyo. .... 
Neb. 











North Platte, 
Dodge City, Kan. 
Oklahoma City; Okla. ..cccccee bva pale ee 
Amarifie, Texas ...ccesesoese PP re rere 79 
Fort Worth, Texas ... 7) 
Abilene, Texas rari 90 
Bl VT REMES Kiviswisiantsleceedescaawawne Oe 
. e C 
Missouri Crops 
Farming conditions throughout about 


three-fourths of Missouri are becoming 
somewhat serious because of lack of rain. 
Nothing is to be gained by denying this 
fact. It is the coward who whistles as he 
goes alone through a graveyard at dead 
of night. The Missouri farmer is no cow- 
ard. Nor is he an ostrich, burying his 
head in the sand and seeking in this stupid 
way to escape danger. 

On the farms of this splendid 
state where never yet has there been a 
general crop failure—are men ready to 
face every problem and to put into prac- 
tice the most approved methods. In other 
trying times they have kept going, kept a 
stiff upper lip, and won! If comes the 
worst, the workers will again win. If af- 


state—a 











ter our scare come the showers yes, and 
the “‘soakers'’—the stirred soil will prove 
the wisdom of work in dry weather. 

Corn in Missouri may yet be a bumper 
crop. The stand was never better, and 
the fields never cleaner of weeds. Shallow 
cultivation and dragging will, if kept up 
right along, keep corn growing for some 
time. There is magic in a dust mulch, 
and an old mower -el dragged between 
the corn rows may be a wheel of progress 
Let us not, through negleet, suffer loss, 
but let us keep the corn alive to the last 
Shallow, level cultivation is the thing. 

Do not sacrifice half-fat live stock—a 
least not yet. By all odds, hang onto the 
cows and sows—in fact, to all the breed- 
ing stock. <A further live stock shortage 
is sure to mean sky-rocket prices next 
spring, maybe next month—certainly if 
rain comes and pastures turn from brown 
to green, as they do so rapidly here in 
Missouri, land of blue grass. While such 
good prices prevail, sell the stock that is 
ready, and get rid of the “star boarders’’ 
that you have kept too long, but keep the 
good ones that will increase their kind 


and bring you coupons to clip. 


The wheat crop is made, and while the 
thresher has not yet told its tale, it is 
certain that the yield will mount far into 
the millions of bushels. Save the strav 
It will prove valuable as feed, and will go 
far toward taking the place of oats and 
timothy. 

Clover has been saved in the best of 
shape. Many fields made record yields, 
and the quality is of the best. Alfaifa 


fields are giving abundant harvests. 

Now with forage crops, for which there 
is yet time, there need be no 
shortage of feed, even with a further lack 
of rainfall. 

Sorghum, cowpeas, kafir and milo maize 
are timely crops. Wheat ground or ground 
where failed may, unless very dry 
and hard, be profitably seeded to cowpeas. 
New Era or Whippoorwill, or even mixed 
peas, may well. About one and one- 
fourth bushels per acre of Whippoorwill! 
or one bushel of New Era should be drilled 
in with a wheat drill, leaving all the holes 
open. Setting the drill to sow five pecks 
of oats is about right for New Era, while 
a little more should be figured on for tl 
“Whips,” as the seed are larger. Broad- 
casting is not to be advised. 
seed are lost, and the expense is too great, 


Serious 


oats 


do 





» Man 


as by this method seeding must be 
heavier. 

Sorghum, kafir and milo are all dry- 
weather crops. When used for forage, a 
common practice is to put in the seed 
about one bushel per acre—by using the 
wheat drill and leaving all holes open 
Where broadcasted, twice the amount of 
seed should be used, 


About forty pounds of cowpeas per acre, 
drilled after sowing about twenty pounds 


per acre of sorghum or millet, has been 
recommended as making much excellent 
feed. Cutting should be done before the 
millet goes to seed 

Turnips sown in July will make an 
abundance of feed, especially if rain fol- 
lows. In many countries turnips and oth- 


er root crops are depended upon to form 
a large part of the ration for live stock, 
and are also generally served on the fam- 
ily table. Y 

Should rain come, early varieties of corn 
planted within the next two or three 
weeks, on wheat or oat ground, should 
make the very best of fodder, as the leaf 
growth of such corn is heavy. It will fill 
the silo, too. 

As the dust mulch is the magic blanket, 


so is the silo the magic box. Even when 
emergency crops must, in the main, be 
relied upon to fill it, the result is a fine 
lot of feed. “Silage,” it has been said, 


“is just grass without flies.”” It is also 
grass that grows even when the pastures 
fail. 

With the courage and resourcefulness 
so characteristic of Missouri farmers, 
work to meet any emergency will go right 


along. Then if rain comes soon, there 
will be a bumper crop of corn. If dry 
weather follows, there will be no disas- 


trous failure.—W. L. Nelson, State Board 
of Agriculture. 





Nebraska Fruit.—Nebraska is sounding 
a new note this spring. Down in the ap- 
ple growing section of the state the fruit 
crop threatens to overwhelm the growers, 
and a call for 190,000 men to help harvest 


the fruit crop has been sent out. This 
sounds good. 

Arkansas Peaches.—Reports from Ar- 
kansas indicate an extra heavy yield of 


peaches throughout most of that state, and 
especially in the region of the Ozarks. It 
is estimated that the crop in the immedi 
ate vicnity of Springville, one of the prin 


















cipal shipping points, will be worth a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

Killing Hoppers.—Providence has - 
duced an efficient check to the grass} > af 
pest in certain portions of Kansas, accord- 
ing to reports received by state entomolo- 
gist S. J. Hunter. A fungus has appeared 
which is fatal to the insects, and they are 
reported to be dying by the millions. Sci- 


ingus in the 
distribute 


entists are working with the f1 
hope that they may 
it to other stricken districts 


be able to 
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| “ALLWORK” TRACTOR 


* Kerosene. 


LiGKT- STRONG: POWERFUL. DURABLE 


For ALL the WORK 


Crasc iene 


about small 


mus Where power Is required, A 
PRACTICAL- RELIABLE 
whine, that will run when you need 
ind pul hat we ¢ lain it will, 
VISIT OUR FACTORY 
see it demonstrated. We will 
ke the trip most profitable to you. 


Write for our proposition. Sold only 
n Satisfactory to you. Catalog 
es details. Send for it today. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 


POX 210 QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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pulley rims removable in three minu tes will 
give itive changes of speed with ay 
This iv a patented feature and exclusive 


GILSON Betas’ 


3t saves the expense for extras. It means 100% 

Service . Wt hs not get an engine th at will do all 
r l sizes from 1 t& 
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Gilson Mig. Co., 





r particulars, 


63 Park St., Pt. Washington, Wis 
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Acreage and Condition of 
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Recent Public Sales 


OWENS BROS.’ SHORT-HORN SALE. 
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Li if 1: David D. 
Jones, illiam g, lowa Pr 
Lady Bess 3d, “Mar. » ll; Chas. Wil- 
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4th, Oct., "06; P ric hard 
& son. ie Mien piwie eases Oem oie 08 eee 215 
Lady Susan 2d, May, ‘’11; Prichard 
@ DON wcccew ee eec cece erersereseesese 165 
Jouc} 2d, Oct., °11; David Gry Jones 125 
Gios Maid, Jan., 12; David Db. Jones 125 
Cracidan Gem, Jan., ‘10; Prichard & 
ot) eT et pe ei tr ee ele ye ee 200 
Secre Victoria, Nov., ’v¥; Henry Du s 
PUAN .ccccvcvececcscoescsnccvseces edo 
Vict a Gem, June, °11; Grant Mar- 
qu \ledo, Il re Ae te, ses 259 
Bea s Pet, Aug., ‘12; Wm. Herkel- 
ial 
Beaut 
Inal 
Croy 
Cre 
Secret 
W ile 
Ham 
Sha : ne 
White Stockings, Oct OS; KR. Sher- 
och illiamsbury, Iowa . ~ ‘eco 
Lad al zd, Jan., ‘07; Prichard & 
SIM ten coeeuns cine sober hice Sa sep ee 180 
kemni July, lowa State College 
Ame IOWA (62S Scknanc esas pee eam 305 
Plainy Wuchess 4th, June 1] : 
B oma \udubon, I ease 240 
Piainview Sa 6tt Ma In; AS < 
i r, Cresco, I eT re 165 
e Li June 03; MM... G.- Hil, 
Vi i a | SOW cccccvccersesece Par 
Golde Mar., °12; W.. SB. 
Rot od we ne 85 
( n ¢ June, \ 7 
Le - $98 209 
Beau Ma ; wed, 0. Fz ard 
& Son ey ee er ee oe es id 
Golden ¢ Ma ] Wickem Bros., 
It GNA a co ae sis hae amiee ase 110 
Gerald bt Dec, J. E. M , 
We t CO RR ees ee me eee eye Zev 
Scot Lassie, Jur BY Friz- 
I ! RMR os CR Siete os .. 180 
I eT ! i oi } re ner | in- 
t I lore r coun lowa S( 
J 2 \ug., 06; J. A. Dan- 
‘ amsburg, I 1 se 10 
Queen 1 hie { B eY 
‘ ! kar ‘ SO 
I G E Ma 62-8. 23. 33 
RCH) BOW ok Seiki s ples anne 175 
s ‘ a W ile 
Unio! ] zs 00 
Au (Quee? | io; 4 B 
‘ ‘ t, 205 
I ‘ i \ 
Ji¢ 4 170 
BULLS. 
( ‘ ( Fs rN ( 
n. ( ‘ 10 
( l 2 ( G rt 
! “ 105 
> - ~ « | \ 1 
I P I TR Re nae re ht sore 180 
( ‘ J 2; J riz- 
200 
s \ug ae | MM 
Van I 1 100 
_ ( Df ~ 4 \\ 
I 100 
Scat “ mn J 2: Jones | 
W I eM ART Ase 100 
Scot i \rer 2 VW a) 
Sine ‘ t 175 
— t Se 2 ] % 1 , 
‘ T ’ ( Ie , 1) 
( H ! 12: \V I lc- 
( iT (jranger \i Zao 
mi t I i } 4 \\ ( \ - 
« Y | } | wa 195 
< r. Ji Wy la- 
gee, M r, Iowa 60 
S¢ t \iar J \\ i S Jo 
\ n apr, “iz; I 
Westgate I i : 150 
S I Viagnat July 12 L. M 
he Winterset lowa 170 
I , , Ji n Va i Ce 
HH ! J 100 
Vietor Lad, Nov wr Trar 
(NX rd ! rT 100 
Orange I> e, July 12: Cc. G. Bvans 97 
SUMMARY 
5 fe ales sold for $10,520 
et sold for $3,%2 
75 head sold for §$ S 
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This firm held their een annual 


sale at Prairie Heart Farm, on June 13th, 
adding another successful sale to their 
list The offering consist well bred, 

e in good cor n, and all 
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A number of choice, well brs Diieoe 
Jersey fall boars, and also the \ 
old herd boar, Victor Colonel, ars 
fered for sale by J. E. Smith 9 
Mr. Smith has one of the best t ¢ " 
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i n Wonder sow r the 
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Andrew, and out of Prefermer y 
jeau. Brummell, running to Anxiet th 
on both sides. Mr. Wright has also been 
sing ninence, a son of Preem) ter, 
f bull, close to the ground id 
conformation. His dam a 
f Militant, sire of the chan n 
faker and other winners, and 
the grand -dam was by Lamplighter. Mr 
Wright is offering for sale twenty \ 
heifers that are mostly daughters of !'re- 
ninence. Some are bred to Beau A a 
son of Beau Brummell Jr., and out of an 
Archibald bred dam. These heifers are 
running in splendid blue grass pas e, 
and are in good shape for buyers. f 
are at all interested, he will be pleased 
to have you come and see for your f. 
H ehas a large, well kept herd, and of the 





best breeding. See announc ement, nd 
kir mention Wallaces’ Farmer wien 
writing. 





DUROC HERD BOAR. 
Mr. H. S. Fain, of Emmetsburg, Iowa, 


is offering for sale his herd boar, Fans 

Select. This hog should appeal to ary- 

one wanting a big boar and a good b 

In breeding form he weighs between ) 

and $00 pounds, is active and right in 
" particular. To satisfy anyone it 





e is a great boar and worth all Mr. I 
is asking for him, it is only necessary 10 
yisit Mr. Fain’s farm and inspect his g+t. 


v 
Note the advertisement in this issue. 





BEATRICE CREAM SEPARATORS. 
The Beatrice Creamery Co., Chica: 


Ill.: Des Moines, Iowa; Lincoln, Neb., and 
Dubuque, Iowa, call particular attenti n 
to the very satisfactory service and ‘0 
the very moderate prices they offier «n 
3eatrice cream separators. The 600-pourd 
capacity machine sells for $55, the S- 
pound for $65, and the 1,040-pound at $7 

They point out that it is no trouble at all 
to keep a Beatrice cream separator clean, 
as the patented device they have will 
clean the machine and make it spotless 
in less than two minutes. They have is- 


sued interesting literature with regard to 


Beatrice cream separators, and they will 
be glad to send it to any reader of Wa'- 
laces’ Farmer upon request. Address 


either the Chicago office, Des Moines of- 
fice, or the other two cities above men- 
tioned. They hope to have a good many 
requests for their catalogue. 
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sil és a 
ei Swine Breeders’ 
Meeting 


The er meeting ot 
, ssociation was held June 

the Agricultural College, at 
attendance was light, but the 
as good and and 
tter of regret that more could 
eard it. -In the 
and first vice-presi- 


instructive, 


absence of 
esident 
FE. J. 
of Orient, 


second vice- 
Iowa, opened the 
Curtiss, of Ames, 


Sexsmith, 


Professor 
address of welcome, and spoke 
educational of the Iowa 
-reeders’ meetings, which he con- 


features 


incalculable value. Professor 
Evvard, of Ames, discussed for- 
for swine, in which he gave the 
their experiments with differ- 
presented figures 
ackboard showing the relative 
> different forage crops. It was 
ne of e most instructive addresses of 
the 1 ting. Our readers may obtain 
¢y]] particulars on this subject by writing 
‘ Bulletin No. 186 (popular edition), 
re Husbandry Section, Agricultural 
; ent Station, Ames, Iowa. 

M S. Allen, of Russell, Iowa, told 
some important things that should 
private sale business. The 
sending out of stock that was fully as 
¢ od as was advertised for sale, he said 
was one of the important things that the 
should observe, as well as to see 
stock was in good condition when 
sent t, free from lice, ete. He also 
ized the importance of only send- 
in stock that would do the buyer 
good, and of being prompt in the sending 
4 

s 


ge crops, and 


rn the 





f pedigrees. He gave reasons why the 
ng of stock 
satisfactory, 


on approval was not 
and thought it only 
fair that the buyer should pay return 
freight when returning an animal. 
Mr. H. S. Duncan, of Clearfield, Iowa, 
discussed the holding of public sales, in 
which he pointed out the educational 
value of the sale, both to the breeder and 
the farmer, the latter often becoming 
sufficiently interested to become a buyer, 
and even to establish a pure-bred herd. 
He thought public sales were potent fac- 
tors for breed improvement, but certain 
things should be observed in conducting 
asale. The class of stock should be such 
as to create enthusiasm on sale day, 
which is not likely to be th ecase if the 
has been sold at private sale. He 
nphasized the importance of claiming 
the sale date early, and of creating a 
local interest. 

At the evening session, “‘SSome Points 
to be Observed by the Breeder,” were 
discussed by Secretary W. M. McFadden, 
of the American Poland China Associa- 
tion. He made it plain that he was op- 
posed to ‘fad foolishness” in the pedi- 
greed stock business, and that well-bred 
als meant well-fed animals that had 
1 in good hands, who had been se- 
lecting the best individuals, or best doers, 
for generatiofis. 

What to do with the “kicker” in the 
show ring and elsewhere, was discussed 
by Mr. J. R. Tupper, of Woodbine, Iowa. 
He dismissed the ‘‘kicker’’ as harmless, 
but said the fellow to be feared and de- 
tested was the ‘‘knocker.”’ He then pro- 
ceejed to show how this detested indi- 
vidual could damage a sale, and how he 
was constantly trying to tear down, in- 
stead of trying to build up, and was not 
content to let others alone who were try- 
ing to build up. 

Doctor C. N. Stang, of Ames, then dis- 
cussed methods of controlling and erad- 
ating hog cholera in Iowa. It was a 
ibject in which breeders and farmers 
are interested. Since the last leg- 
islature appropriated money for the state 
to it in a serum plant at Ames, the 
farmers will receive more state aid in 
eradicating the disesae. Doctor Stang 
Stated that one of the difficulties encoun- 
1 in the eradication of hog cholera 





best 














me 


ered 


was the strong resisting power of the 
germs—that even carbolic acid or air- 
s d lime will not kill. He spoke of 


necessity of sanitation, and thorough- 
lisinfecting. It was brought out, too, 
it might be necessary to disinfect 
er the hogs had been immunized by 
double or simultaneous treatment, 
¢ germs remain about the pens or the 
rds for a new crop of pigs to pick up. 
Bureau of Animal Industry, at Wash- 
mn, D. C., tells of the preparation of 
sinfectant called “liquor cresolin com- 
tus;”’ or Doctor Stang said the farmer 
d make a disinfectant with two cakes 
Ivory soap and twenty-five gallons of 
esol, which will make a barrel of, disin- 
tant. He also recommended the use 
©! whitewash, consisting of one part of 
ime to three parts of water, and one 
Part of lime to twenty parts of water for 
ding the floors. 

The association decided to hold another 
meeting during the short course at Ames, 
addition to the meeting for the election 

©: officers at fair time, 
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SHORT-HORNS AND POLANDS. 


Oct. 8—J. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 


Oct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 


Oct. 25—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
Ss. BD. 
CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP, ALL 


BREEDS. 

Oct. 24—Dell Rapids Improved Live Stock 
Breeders’ Assn., Dell Rapids, S. D. 
POLAND CHINAS. 

Aug. 6—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa 
Oct. 18—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, lowa. 


Feb. 6—J. M. Giasier, St. James, Minn. 

Feb. 16—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 

Feb. 17—G. J. Bloemendaal and Korver 
Bros., Alton, Iowa. 

Feb. 20—E. Gritters, Perkins, Iowa. 


Feb. 21—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 

Feb. 2i—Mrs. Peter Ellerbroeck & Sons, 
Sheldon, lowa. 

. 22—Henry Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. 

Feb. 23—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 

Feb. 24—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 

Feb. 26—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 

Feb. 27—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 

Oct. 21—M. J. De Wolf, Letcher,. S. D. 

Oct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 

Oct. 25—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
aa A 

Jan. 13—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Sheldon, 
lowa, 


Jan.14—W. WN. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 

Jan. 19—A, J. Leech, Luverne, Minn. 
Jan. 20—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranzi, Minn. 
Jan. 21—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan, 24—Henry Wegter, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Feb. 109—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia. 


Feb. 11—L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, Ia. 
CHESTER WHITES. 

Oct. 14—M. W. Young, Ankeny, Iowa. 
SHROPSHIRES. 
Oct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue tn order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


A very reliable hay baling press is 
made by the Collins Plow Company, 1119 
Hampshire St., Quincy, II. Prices on 
application. 

The power hoist made by the Ireland 


Machine and Foundry Co., 35 State St., 
Norwich, N. Y., will do away with a lot 














of hand labor. Note the advertisement 
on page 12. 
Note the silo advertisements in this 


issue. If you contemplate building a silo, 
write to the different manufacturers 
for full information concerning their dif- 
ferent silos. With this in hand, you will 
be able to make up your mind concern- 
ing the one adapted to your needs. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., will gladly send to automobile own- 
ers 2 little book, No. 16, on lubricating 
the motor, which contains a lot of in- 
formation on this subject. Their gra- 
phite grease No. 677 is especially recom- 
mended for automobile transmissions 
and differentials. 

Auctioneer Geo. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa, is getting his name on some of the 
important sales. He was one of the auc- 
tioneers on the Owens and Whitsett sales, 
where he did good work. Mr. Burge, as 
is well known, is proprietor of one of the 
best Short-horn herds in the state. His 
business card appears this week on page 
992. 

The Butler Mfg. Co., 1213 W. Tenth 
St., Kansas City, Mo., makes a corru- 
gated steel grain bin which is illustrated 
on page 12. This is an adjustable bin, 
the capacity of which may be increased 
by adding additional sections. It has a 
large door and a removable shoveling 
board Write them for further informa- 
tion. 

Steel wagon wheels which will fit any 
wagon can be obtained from the Electric 
Wheel Co., 55 Elm St., Quincy, Ill A 
set of low wheels which may be substi- 
tutzd for the higher wheels during the 
haying season will save their cost in one 
year. Notice the advertisement on page 
16, and write the company for further in- 
formation. 

With such a grindstone as is made by 
the Cleveland Stone Co., 1107 Leader 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, there should be 
no excuse for dull cutting tools on the 
farm. This stone can be operated by 
power, by foot pedal, or by hand. It is 
well mounted, and is made of the high- 
est quality of Berea stone. A free book- 
let may be had on request. 


The Papec ensilage cutter, made by the 
Papec Machine Co., Box 62, Shortsville, 
N. Y., is claimed by the manufacturers 
to be a very light running machine, which 
will cut and elevate the highest quality 
silage at a minimum of cost of time, 
labor and repairs. The catalogue, which 
explains all about it, may be obtained 
free on request. 

The Sutheriand Mfg. Co., Madrid, Iowa, 
are advertising a convertible wagon box 
and rack, which they sell for about the 
price of an ordinary wagon box. The 
number of different uses to which this 
convertible box can be put, and its con- 
venience, make it popular with those 





machine, and will lift up and save lodged 
grain which would otherwise’ be lost. 


Notice the advertisement on page 1S. 
They are made by the Champion Grain 
Guard Co., 47388 Calumet <Ave., Chicago, 
lil. 


Fiy time is here, and notwithstanding 
screen doors, and caution in using them, 
the house will be invaded many times. 
The best thing to do with flies in the 
house is to kill them. Driven out, they 
simply wait an opportunity to return. 
The Daisy Fly Killer, made by Harold 
Somers, 150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., does the business. See the adver- 
tisement on page ll. 

Traction ditching machines have now 
been standardized, and it is no longer 
necessary to excavate for tile ditches or 
large drainage ditches by costly hand 
work. The Buckeye Traction Ditcher 
Co., Findlay, Ohio, makes such a ma- 
chine, and will be glad to place their 
catalogue in the hands of any who may 
be interested. When writing them, ask 
for Catalogue No. 2. 

C. H. Porter, of Eagle 
has a great outlook for 
this year. He has an average of 
pigs to the litter on nineteen litters. 
Porter breeds the big kind, and he also 
breeds the quality kind. They are good 
feeders and good doers. There are a lot 
of sows in the herd, and some March 
pigs by Porter’s Hadley Expansion, a 
son of the noted sire, Dorr’s Expansion. 
Porter’s Hadley Expansion is a boar of 
great scale, and his make-up is the sort 
that attracts attention everywhere. 
was this type that caused the get of 
Dorr’s Expansion to average $136 per 
head last winter at auction sale. Mr. 
Porter has another great yearling boar 
in Oakwood Pawnee 2d, out of a sow by 
Porter’s Hadley Expansion and sired by 
Oakwood Pawnee, by Pawnee Lad. 
Plenty of good things may be had here 
a little later on, when Mr. Porter’s ad 
will appear. 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR. 


Recently we had something to say con- 
cerning a portable elevator for unloading 
grain and doing other sorts of heavy work 
on the farm. The Portable Elevator 
Mfg. Co., 138 MecClun St., Bloomington, 
Ill., make a very serviceable machine of 
this kind, and they would like to send 
their free book, which fully describes 
this machine, to all readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who are likely to be interested. 
A postal card will bring it. 


ELECTRICITY ON TAP. 


Grove, Towa, 
Poland Chinas 
nine 

Mr. 


With the French dry cells, made by 
the French Battery and Carbon Co., 8 
Winton St., Madison, Wis., the farmer 


can constantly have electricity on tap to 
serve his needs. It may be used to light 
the cow barn or horse stable where the 
kerosene lantern is dangerous. Or for 
throwing on a light in the cellar-way or 
any other dark place where a light is 
needed for a short time, or for putting in 
a signal system between barn and house, 
or for any of many other purposes where 
electricity saves time and adds to the 
comfort of living. The company will 
gladly send to Wataces’ Farmer readers 
a booklet explaining about their dry 
cells and the uses to which they may be 
put. See the advertisement on page 14. 


VERNIER SILOS. 

The Vernier silo, made with a collap- 
sible door, that excludes the air, is adver- 
tised this week on page 985. Those who 
have silos know the importance of ex- 
cluding the air, and the difficulty in pre- 
venting spoiled silage around the doors, 
if the air is not excluded. The Vernier 
collapsible door is also easy to operate, 
and is held firm!ty in place by cypress 
cross pieces and heavy steel bands, se- 
curely bolted, and the edges of the door 


openings are protected by a lining of 
angle steel. The Vernier silo is made of 
single piece staves, and the company 
makes a cypress silo roof, which they 


strongly recommend, or they will furnish 
a steel roof if you prefer. Write for cir- 
cular which gives other particulars, Ad- 
dress Vernier Mfg. Co., Dapt. B., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
A FARMER FOR PRESIDENT. 

The Thomas ®B. Jeffery Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., manufacturers of the well-known 
Rambler automobile, have gotten out a 
little booklet which ought to be of very 
great interest to our rea ers. It is en- 
titled, ‘“‘A Farmer for President.” We 
make an extract from this as follows: 
“The safest and most scientific business 
in the world is farming. The association 
with the soil breeds practical sense and 
patience. We progress through change, 
and the farmer is constantly rotating his 
mental crops and ideas. The handwrit- 
ing is on the wall. The farmer will nev- 
er enter politics as politics is known 
today, but somewhere in this broad land 
there is a practical farmer who is gravi- 
tating towards the White House. He 
will be a young man who was born on 
the farm and stayed there, except for 
little excursions when he discovered that 
proper government is akin to _ proper 
farming.” The booklet is interesting and 
stimulating. While not a large edition 
has been published, the company informs 
us that they have enough to send one 
copy free to every readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who will fill out and mail to 
them a coupon which will be found on 
page 7 of this issue. 





GALLOWAY’S HOLSTEIN AND AYR- 
SHIRE SALE. 


The public sale of registered Holstein 
and Ayrshire cattle, held by Wm. Gailo- 
way, of Waterloo, Iowa, June 19th, was 
well attended, considering the sale was 
gotten up on rather short notice, in a 
busy time, and was the first public sale 
Mr. Galloway has held. Buyers were 


a 
WALLACES’ FARMER (19) ved 
DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES who have tried it. See page 990 and | there from outside the state, and with 
write for free trial offer, mentioning this those trom the state and the local at- 
SHORT-HORNS. paper. tendance, Mr. Galloway had a big crowd 
Oct. 14—C. J. McMaster, Altona, Il. Champion grain guards have been used | Ter lunch at his farm, where the sale was 
a ies Oct. 15—R. W. Botts, Plymouth. IL by readers of Wallaces’ Farmer for many | held. , the offering was unusually large, 
the Iowa Swine | Oct. 31—Geo. M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. years, adn always with very satisfactory | 4nd there were most too many young 
18th results. They can be attached to any | Pulls for the number of bull buyers. The 


top price was $600, for the November 
Holstein bull calf, Korndyke Jewell Hen- 
gerveld De Kol, his sire having fifteen 
A. R. ©, daughters, and his dam being 
the show cow, Fay Jewell Beauty. The 
buyer was F, H. Brunnemeier, of Hub- 
bard, Iowa. The Cass Farm Co., of 
Sumner, lowa, and W. B. Barney & Son, 
of Chapin, Iowa, were among the heav- 
iest buyers of Holsteins, and A. J. Love, 
of Omaha, was one of the heaviest buy- 
ers of Ayrshires. 


Guaranteed Used Automobiles 


Used autos of various makes and styles in first 

class condition at 25 to 60% less than factory cost 
The Wilcken Mail Order Motor Agen 

117 North Sherman Drive, Indianapolis, Indiana 


eo COLLIE PUPS for sale. T. A. 
Gough, Bristow, lowa. 














POLAND-CHINAS,. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Special Offering of 2 Fall 
Boars and 6 Fail Gilts 


weighing about 275 to 300 Ibs. Some of gilts are bred 
for September farrow. They approach the nearest 
to our ideal of what constitutes big type with show 
quality of anything we have yet been able to pro- 
duce. Collectively for foundation stock there tis 
none better, Will also price Feb. and March boar pigs. 


J. J. KRAMER 
Sioux County, Hospers, lowa 


Poland -China Fall Boars 


For immedtate sale am making special prices on 10 
choice big type fall boars that will weigh about 250 
Pounds each and are long, stretchy fellowsa—the 
making of big hogs. They are the tops of a large 
number that I raised, and carry nothing but the 
biggest breeding Known. Their dams were the tops 
of some of the best Sioux county, lowa, herds. 

HARRY UITTENBOGAARD 


O’Brien Co. Archer, lowa 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


Duroc Herd Headers 


Yor sale—3 good fall boars stred by Golden Prince 
122461, out of a top Smith's Crimson Wonder dam; 1 
top fall boar by Reyal Col. 28237 and out of a Professor 
dam; 1 choice fall boar by Victor Col. 120267. Will 
also sell Victor Col., who is one of the best breeding 
boars we have ever used. His pigs have lots of bone 
and are smooth. A chotce lot of spring pigs coming 
on. Come and see our herd. Address, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, J. KE. SMITH, Victor, Ia. 


Herd Boar for Sale 


Fain’s Select 118413, 2 years old, weight 
over 700 lbs. in thin form. Stre, Chief Select; dam, 
Advance Belle, the biggest Durec sow in lowa. A 
great boar at a moderate price. Ten fall boars for 
gale by him. Come and see his get. His gilts aver- 
aged 660 in my last sale. 


H. 8. FAIN, 
FOR SALE; 


DUROC-JERSEY FALL BOARS Zim S40cN; 


Teasonable prices. L. L. DEYOUNG, Shelden, lowa. 
HAMPSHIRES. 


SUMMIT FARM HAMPSHIRES 
Nothing left for sale but 15 
last of August gilts which 
we will breed to sult custom- 
ers. Fine crop of overa bua- 
dred early March pigs, with 
Pat Maloy, Compeer. Gen. 
Allen, Gen. Tifton, Shelby 
Lad and Stone’s Duke for 
Write or come and see us. Farm 
MAXWELL & lows 

















Emmoteburg, leowa 














their grand sires. 
adjoins city limits. SPANGLER, 





Hampshire Swine, Hereford Bulls 


Gilts bred to farrow in April and late March; fall 
bosr pigs by first prize sires. Polled and horned 
Hereford bulls. Address 
F. O. PETERSON, 


BERKSHIRNES. 


Berkshire Boars 


for sale of spring farrow sired by Varden’s Ar- 
wal. They are line bred Premier Longfellow 
68600 pigs. Price each $18. 
Cc. H. McMILLIN, 


Large Berkshires 


Selected boars and sows of all ages forsale. Write 
us your wants, or better still, visit 
MAPLE GROVE FARM 
A. A. KADING, Fenton, lowa 


TAMWORTHS. 


Galve, lowa 








Lohrville, lowa 











CEDAR CREST HERD 


TAMWORTH SWINE 


For sale—Two herd boars sired by Hilicrest Per- 
fection 6113d, dam Glenary Lettle 7582. Also have a 
fine .0t of Sept. boars—the large, growthy kind— 
priced to move quickly. Can give you some excep- 
tionally good values in March and Apri! pigs in num- 
bers suitable to purchaser. A fine lot of Sept. gilts, 
brea for Sept. and (ct. farrow, from prize-winning 
ancestry. J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lows. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


Chester White Pigs 


of efther sex of Apri! and May farrow, 140 from which 
Se select, heavy bo and mellow, best of 

ag. Write your wants. 
Wauken, iowa 








Breed! 
c. @. BELSZIZG, 


Z. ©. and Chester White boars and gilts, bred 
« sows. Young stock s specialty. Mated. no 








akin. Prolific, large kind. ‘RED RVEBOSH, Scicta, iMincis. 
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Holbert Horse Importing Co. 


Big, Heavy Boned, Imp. Stallions 














Percherons, Beigians, 
Shires, German Coach 


We have at any time of the year more big ton, 
high class Percheron and Begian stallions than 
any other firm in the 
sell out 


A. B. HOLBERT, Prop., Greeley, la. 


and Hackneys 


United States. We never 























BELGIAN EMPORIUM OF AMERICA 


150 Head Stallions Mares and Colts 








Including a Few Choice Young 


PERCHERONS 








‘Sprucemead Farm 


Short-horns 


For sale—8 nice red bulls, 
6 Scotch heifers 


J. A. BENSON, Prop. 
Se. 5th Ave. Sheldon, fa. 


SPECIAL OFFERING OF 


SHORT-HORNS 


Twelve bred Short-horn heifers, 2 to 4 years old, 
sired by Victoria’s President of M. 
208996 and bred to calve this summer to service 
of Craibstone’s Heir 357421. They are from 
good milking strains and are smooth, straight heifera. 

E.W. NEIDERFRANK 


Delaware Co. Greeley, Iowa 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORN BULLS 


sired by Earl of Avondale—2 roans and 2 reds, mostly 
around ajyr. old; 1 Missie red out of a Scottish Cham- 
pion dam: 1 out of Imp. Blinkbonny. red; I extra 
good, thick, short legged roan, out of Princess B 3d 
by Lord Banff Jr.; 1 Emma, roan. All good. Prices 
reasonable. 

G. A. BONEWELL, 


Wayside Farm Short-horns 


High class young bulls for sale 
Auctioneer Pedigree Live Stock. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old. half of them 
pure Scotch. Alsotwo sable and white Scotch Collie 
wale pups, old enough to train. Address 
F.M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Redd. 











Grinnell, Iowa 














Sixty head imported Oct., 1912. 


found anywhere in America. 
You will at all times find a large 
You will be delighted at the 
when here. I can 
browns, blacks, sorrels and roans. 


lowa City, then? phone me to meet you at the Electric 
hour from Cedar Rapids and from Iowa City. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, 


satisfy you in —— can 
Get on the train, come to Cedar Rapids or 





Another large importation arrived March 
1913, making this the best and largest collection of Belgian draft horses to be 
The supply 
and choice selection from which to choose. 
se Iyiz an horse show to which you will be treated 


on hand never allowed to run low. 


satisfy you ee ality—bays, 


Car Line; 
Catalogue ready. 


FAIRFAX, 1OWA 


car every 











These are the ton to 2200 Ib. 


4000 lbs. Priced to sell. 


3+ Miles North of Town 
Bell Phone 333,222 





Three Good Percheron Stallions for Sale 


Coming 3 Years Old, $700 to $1,000 


kind, 
Don’t write, 


but wire us when to meet you. 


WM. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 


Two pair of mares, one team weight 

















PERCHERONS 





ONE OF THE 











BELGIANS OLDEST AND 
LARGEST 

ae ., IMPORTERE 
In 


AMERICA 










horses are 
big, smooth 
flat-boned fel- 
lows, with great quality style 
and conformation. Will please 
the most critical. Prices rea- 
sonable Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Letters from hundreds of 
satisfied customers and big illus- 
trated catalog mailed free. 


q Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co. 


~ poz 23 LINCOLA, NEB. 


















PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Imports 


Percherons, Belgians, Shires 


My two-year-olde are weighing 1850 to 2000 Ibs.; 3- 
year-olds and over, 1900 to 2250 Iba. They are hi 4 
cjass and sound. | am making prices thatsell. 75 
head toselect from. Write your wants. Send 10c in 
stamps for large picture of the horse parade 


Experienced groom wanted. 


WM. CROW NOVER,. Hudson, lowa 








Percheron and Belgian Stallions and Mares 





Felect ] xrted under my personal su per 
Visior Et ach a splendid animal and extremely low 
pr Call or write. V.W. HARMS. Fairbury, I]. 


PERCHERON Emporcea and home bred 
stallions and mares, from $200 
to €900 eacl H. REDENIUS, Rushmore, Minn 

















HELD BROS. 


Importers and Breeders of 


German Coach Horses 
Offer imported and Home Bred Stallions for Sale 


These are large horses with wonderful style and 
action. ‘They have won at leading shows and are de- 
cendants of prize winners. We can sel] you a well 


broken. tried breeder at a reasonable price 

We also offer t=wo roan Scotch Short-horn 
bulls. 16 and 30 months old One a Spicy by Archer 
202740, the other a Queen Bess by Supreme Goods. 
Both bave been used tn berd 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth County, lowa 


MAMMOTH 
JACKS 


with more size than 
Usual. Come and 
6ee them and get my 
Prices Address, 
Mentioning Wal- 
Farmer. 

Vv. L. DeCLOW 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Imported Belgians 
and Percherons 


Just arrived from Belgium and France with new 
importation of Belgian and Percheron stallions.which 
1 would like for you to inspect before buying elee- 
where. Barnintown. Address 
c. 8S. BABCOCK, Walford, Iowa 


PERCHERONS 


Eleven home-grown 3-year- 
Stallions, exact weight 184° 
to 2090 Ibs. Broke to work, 
sound and with bone tospare. 
June 27th these and young- 
sters for sale. The biggest 
Percherons pay you best. 
Drop a card for details. 


FRED CHANDLER 
R. 7, CHARITON, IOWA 


Please mention this paper when writing. 




















AUCTIONEERS. 








Pure Bred Live Stock and Real Estate Auctioneer 


We solicit your patronage. Beasemable terms. 


LEON A. SHEPARD, 











Good Scotch Bulls 


Heds. Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually Can also spare a few 


females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town 
G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, lewa 





Sunny Slope Short-horns 


Challenger 837833 headsthe berd. All cattle 
reserved for my sale, June 4th. 





J. M. BAY, Aledo, Hil. 
Walnut Lawn Farm 
Just now offers some very choice Shert-horn 


7 yearling. Pure Scotch and 
Come and see them. 
Cascade, lowa 


bulls—3 two-year-olds, 
Scotch topped breeding 
JOS. H. DEHNER, 





Pike Timber Short-horns 


Four young red bulls for sale from 8 to 14 months. 
Two are Scotch, a Princes Royal and a Rosemary. 
Two Young Marys. These are smooth, tidy bulls 
from some of our choicest cows. 

DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmonéd, lowa 





POLLED DURHAMN™S. 


Polled Durhams 


also a few fe- 





Several bulls of serviceable ages, 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest Schoo! of Auctioneering. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY 'M. JONES, Pres. 


2894 Washington Bivd., Chieege, Illinois 


Missouri Auction School 

Largest in world. Actual practice given fn selling 

all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors 
W. B. CARPENTER, Pres., 

14th and Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo 


H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Iso instructor in 
Missouri Auction Sehool, largest and best in the 
world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


J. L. MciILRATH 


GHRINNELL, IOWA 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


and breeder of registered horses. cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
abead. Write me when thinking of holding a sale. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Experience in breeding. feeding, showing and sell- 
ing. Write for terms and dates 


GEO. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


J.R. THOMPSON 


MERRILL, IOWA 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
JOHN D. SNYDER 


HUTCHINSON, KAS. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


All Breeds Cattle and Draft Horse Sales Eepecially. 


Oliver S. Johnson 
TIPTON, IOWA 
THE IOWA AUCTIONEER 


Laurens, lowa 















































ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


BULLS — 
12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Beri, 
Priced te Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR Say 


M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, tu, 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


From Glenmere Herd 


Headed by Morning Star 2d, best breeding son of 
Black Woodlawn. Bulls include an Erica stow yegy. 
ling and a Black Cap son of Black Woodlaw 


Call or write 
P, J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 
We are offering a ‘iebaeig 


ANGUS BULL seed we bulls of best breed. 
Am 


pricing them to 
suit the man with the ie herd. Our herd fg 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 
offering cows and heifers bred tohim. We invite jp. 
spection. K. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellvilie, Ig, 


Oak Glen Angus | 


Herd headed by the 2100 Ib. Erica bull, Ex. 111595, 
champion at northern Iowa's leading fairs in 1912, 4 
few young bulls for sale, including 2 two-y« lds. 
Good individuals, popular families, reasonable ; 
Write W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, phen 


























HOLSTEINS. 








Purebred a 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The mest profitable dairy Senet agreat- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitall 
Sead fer FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., _ F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, ve. 

















Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm berd of Holsteins 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747: junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 lbs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines, 

Young bulls reads for service, fine individ. 


uals. Address 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


sired by Morndyke Queen 
DeKNol’s Prince. Only four 
left old enough for use. All! from 

R. ©. dams and good 


individuals. 

GS McKAY BROS., Buckingham, lowa 
OLSTEINS—Beautifully marked heifer and 
bull calves, 15-16 pure, 3 to 4 weeks old, $20 each, 

crated for shipment anywhere. Edgewood Farm, 

Whitewater, Wis. 





- 








GUERNSEYWS. 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls I now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 








RED POLL. 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls forsale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
Stam@ 16503 
MYRON SCHENCK, 





Algona, Iowa 





AYRSHIRES. 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


for sale, both sexes. Two yearling bulls ready for im- 
mediate use. E.R. McConnell, Wellington, O., R. 4. 








HEREFORDS. 


Herefords 


Gows and Heifers 


for sale. A good lot 
of choice breeding. 

Calves sired by Pre- 
a 144606 and 
Preeminence 267357, 
show bulls with size 








and quality. Herd 

strongin Anxiety 4th 

blood. Inspection 
invited. Write, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Address 


W. T. WRIGHT, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 



























































